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Co Correspondents. 


G, W. D.— We will write you in a day or two. 


J.—She expects to sail for Europe in the course of this month. | 


Fashion winters at Mr. Laird’s. 


The“ Turf Register ’’ can be bound upon the receipt of the December number, its | 
Racing Calendar having been printed the past year as it was during Mr. Skinner’s ** ad-| ouilty of extravagance—he was never before accused of it. (Cries of No! 
|no!!) My friend in the fustian jacket knows very well that so far from extra 
~ ie 


ministration.” 
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FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 2, !643. 








FASHIONABLE MOVEMENTS. 
REPORT OF “MISTER JIM CROW’S PROCESSION.”’ 





BY H. P. GRATTAN. 


Oa Tuesday morning last the neighborhood of Chatham street was thrown 
into an extraordinary state of excitement in consequence of its having been 
reported that the celebrated * Jim Crow” was about to make an entre to the 
street from the entry of the theatre: to use the words of a great, but unfortu- 
nately anonymous, poet, descrip'ive of the present last months’ fashion for 
ladies, 

“All Nature seemed to wear one universal‘ bustle,’’’— 

ainall boys, ‘ pregaant with great thoughts,” were grouped wistfully round the 
steps of the theatre ; the opening of the doors was the signal for their making 
a simultaneous rush up, and for the door-keeper as simultan2ously to kick them 
dvwn—this might be fairly called the opening of the ‘‘ baw!.” How they would 
have resented this is a matter still unknown ; that it would have been with in- 
tense desperation we feel positive, for nothing but the arrival of the van des- 
tined to transport the body of ‘Mr. Jim Crow” induced one of the wrathful 
kickces to drop a magnificent handful of mud, doubtless intended to bespatter 
the face of the kicker. Here, as is invariably the case, everybody in the back- 
ground was particularly anxious that everybody ia the foreground should make 
room, to give them (the backgrounders) an opportunity of obstructing the way 
themselves. 

Afver a brief but anxious interval, “ Mr. Jim Crow” appeared, supported on 
ether side by a gentleman in unostentatious costume, followed by two bill 
boards and a stage carpenter. Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm of his 
reception, oc the calm dignity with which he listened to the plaudits which 
‘rent the air” in such a manner that partia! showers have been falling through 
the holes ever since. Upon being placed in the centre of the van, an official 
person proceeded to invest him publicly with the cord on of the rope, festoon. 
ing it gracefully round his body, passing both ends round his supporters (two 
upright posts) aud securing it with an elaborate double knot on either side 
This done, a vigorous lash was applied to the wheel and only horse, upon 
which he and the procession instantly started. Nothing could be finer than the 
efect produced upon those whose toes were nearest the wheels; the alacrity 
with which they “cleared out’’ is beyond all praise. Passing dowo Cnatham 
street, (‘he driver judiciously keeping as near the centre as the pigs, populace, 
and omnibus drivers would let him) the inhabitants bad a full opportunity of in- 
dulging their curiosity, right and left. 

The attitude of Mr. Jim Crow was well chosen end tasteful in the extreme ; 
evidently aware that all eyes were on him, he gratefully returned the compli- 
men: by his expressive gesture, and Jevoted himself solely to the pleasing task 
ei ‘taking a sight’ at the public im return. 

It is seldom that we allow political feelings to alloy our moments of merri- 
meat, but we could not heip remarking that several of the most “* eminent 
posts” along the line of march were lost to the natives, by reason of their being 
Occupied by a number of early settlers. 

The turn-out of the military must have been most gratifying to“ Mr. Jim 
Crow ;” pever did we see such an extraordinary aud astounding number of at- 
tendant “ Infantry” and ‘* Hussas.” 

Toe immense crowd occasioned an obstruction at the corner of one of the 
*\reets, which we presume from the cause of the stoppage and a few soflo voce 

imprecations of the driver, must have been Van dam! 

During the progress, “ Mr. Jim Crow” presented the multitude with a varie- 
ty of bills, containing much valuable information as to the best manner of in- 
vesting their louse change, in the strong boxes of the Chatham theatre. 

We never saw * Mr. Jim Crow” looking better; the effects of the severe 
siorm he encountered in crossing the Atlantic, wherein his shirt-collar, great 
soe, and three of his fingers were not only washed, but as it were, ‘ mangled 
of,’ have been entirely obliterated ; their places are supplied with others, 
which, though not actually ‘chips of the old block” seem like a fresh elected 
Cungress—quite equal to the old members. 

With due consideration for the fatigue necessarily endured on these public 
occasions, ** Mr. Jim Crow's” usual avocations were looked upon as “ divided 
duties,” and therefore it was settled that when necessary, ‘* Mr. Jim Crow” 
should do all the * turn” and the “* Van” all the “‘ wheel about.” 

This is not the first occasion un which “ Mr. Jim Crow” bas appeared in pub- 
lic, a3 we remember his journey to the Lord Mayor's show in London [fact !] 
and being universally mistaken for Alderman Wood. 

la the evening ‘Mr. Jim Crow's” deputy, Mr. 1. D. Rice, received and en- 
teriained a variety of friends at the Chatham Theatre. 

We understand “ Mr. Jim Crow” has retired for a week to his elegant quar- 
ters in“ the property room" Due notice will be given of his next appear- 


ence, 








ATWILL, at 201 Broadway, has sent us his beautiful edition of the * National 
Songs of America,” arranged for the Piano by Francis H. Brown. Six pieces 


speaking. He merely rose for information. The chairman must pardon him— 


could swallow and retain. He should like to be assured of this—because a 


heel-taps, rinsings of glasses, wipings of the bar, &c., and was an exceedingly 
delicious and exhilarating beverage. 


nounced. That was the only refreshment the Committee had provided. He | 


his lips and was silent. 


*« All-sorts” was liberally circulated. Our reporter endeavored to obtain acopy | 
of the Resolutions, but they had been promised exclusively to the “‘organ’’ in 
which the call for the meeting was published—said organ advertising for quarter 
of adollaracolumn. We learn since, officially, that, in order to strike terror 
into the malecontents, and display the power of the National, it was resolved 
that, on the first fair day, the principal streets of our metropolis should be tra- 
versed by the following 





are stitched ic « tastefully illustrated cover, but they cen be purchased sepa- 
iately, : 


GREAT INDIGNATION MEETING | 


TAMMANY HALL. 
Dear Sir—As this building has recently undergone many exteusive altera- 


OF THB it 
REMAINING FRIENDS OF THE NATIONAL THEATRE, tions and improvements, a brief description of the same inay Not be uninte rest- 
BOSTON, ing to most of your readers. There is not @ room in the house but can boast 


“ Snuggery,” Portland St, on Saturday Evening, Nov. 18th, 
YO DEVISE WAYS AND MEANS TO RFBUKE THE INSOLENCE OF THE BOSTON 
DAILY TIMES AND OTHER CITY PAPERS. 


Owing to the wording of the call, restricting the appellees to “friends,” and | 
a'so to its being inserted in only one paper of limited circulation, the assembly | 
was, asthe puffers of the National on Macready’s nights say, exceedingly | 
‘chaste and select.” Mr. Alphens Buggins being chosen, took the chair and 
opened the meeting. 

He said that an extraordinary state of things existed in this city—a paper 
which ought to have been exterminated by the anathemas of the “ Zion’s He- 
rald”—a paper sold fora penny—in short the Boston Daily Times, aided and 
abetted by sundry and divers sheets in various parts of the country, which cir- 
culated the slanders that appeared in the “ Times,” has accused their friend, 
the manager, of illiberality in raistng the prices of admissiun to the theatre on | 
occasion of Mr. Macready’s engagement. Another paper, the “ Boston Post,” | 
had accused him of being too liberal—of burning two additional candles, during | 
the engagement of the stars. (Groans and cries of shame! shame!!) ‘ Gen- 
tleman,” said the chairman, *‘to you who know him so well, it is needless to 
say how unfounded the latter charge is. Our manager, gentlemen, was never 





candles being burned, candle-ends have always been sedulously saved, in order 
to make both ends meet at the “only theatre in the city of Boston.” (Loud | 
applause.) 

A gentleman in a shocking bad hat and with a mulberry nose, here rose to 
address the chair. 

He did so with great diffidence—he was literally unaccustomed to public 


but he had been given to understand that gentlemen who consented to appear 
as friends of the manager of the National T’heatre for this night only—were to 
have perfect liberty to call for as many ‘‘ goes” of brandy and water as they 


meeting of ths sort was dry work—and if he had been misinformed he should 
withdraw the light of his co@mtenance. Said light was, according to our re- 
porter, wonderfully effulgent. 

The Chairman said his friend in the shocking bad hat was partially misin- 
formed. He would ask the gentleman if he knew what * all-sorts” was? 


The gentleman knew perfectly wel!. It was a nectareoas fluid, composed of 


The Chairman was happy to hear so glowing an eulogium on “ all-sorts” pro- 


hoped the gentleman was satisfied. 
The gentieman expressed himself perfectly satisfied, after which he licked 


The business of the evening was resumed—spirited speeches were made— 


INDIGNATION PROCESSION. 
MUDSCUW BAND, 
from Mill Creek—with two hundred and twenty fish-horos playing a ‘“* Na- 
tions!” Air, with astampedo accompaniment. 
VOLUNTEER ESCORT, 
mounted on Jack-Asses that never appeared on any stage. 
LIGHT INFANTRY, 
beating two tallow candles, (eigheen to the |b, dips.) 
AUTHORS OF MEL0-DRAMAS 
FORTHCOMING AT THE NATIONAL, 
bearing aloft on walking sticks, the titles of 
their pieces inscribed on cotton pocket 
handkerchi fs,viz: The * Maniac of 
Skowhegan,” the “ Bloody Dagger 
of Distil-House Square,”’ the 
* Amen:s of the Ama- 
zons,” and ** Beau- 
ty’s Bath,” 
&c, &e. 
TREASURER OF THE NATIONAL, 
with the seventeen 50 cent pieces taken at the Pit door on Macready's 
second night. 
DA@UERREUTYPE VIEW OF 
a “ Bust’’ of the manager, by a * Buster.” 
BANNER, 
with a view of “ Dan Marble collecting Benefit money.” Reverse side— 
“Tall Yankee skinning a pistol-flint with a jack-knile.” 
NINE HUNDRED AND FIFTY SEVEN LAVIES OF THE 


** upper circles”’ of Society, 
Constables. habitual frequenters of Constables. 
the National. 
ONE SHIRT RUFFLE AND TWO PAIR OF KID GLOVES, 


supposed to have been left by mistake in the Ast tier on Monday night, 
last week. 


BENEFICIARIES. 


who have been overpaid by the manager of the National, in a small 
buggy with one seat, drawn by 87} of those terrific Buffaloes. 


MEMBERS OF THE THEATRICAL PROFESSION, 


who have not quarrelled with the manager of 
the National—** in a horn.” 
Gentlemen who have “ suffered some,” 
in solid columns eight deep. 
Sheet Iron Band, with muffled drums, 
playing Dead March in Saul. 
FRIENDS OF THE MANAGER, 
Examining bis organ 
Spectator with } of Benevolence as § Spectator with 
Telescope. seen through a so- } Telescope. 
: lar microscope. 
ONE NORTH ENDER, 
Grateful for the rise of prices. 
TITLED ARtSTUCRACY. 
THE GREAT MAN HIMSELF. 
On a WPHigh Charger my par nobile fratrum. 
BOY WITH BANNER. 
Mottu : * Don’t you wisb you may get itt” 
CHAIRMAN OF THE MEETING, 
In a magnificent chariot lined with cat-skins, 
and drawn by 150 skunks, headed by the 
CAT-OWL lately captured in Bridge 
street. 


It is thought this procession which is completely unique, will cause the 
most tremendous sensation in the theatrical and fashionable circles. 














ed with the amusement and comfort of the ball-going public. 

The dressing and drawing-rooms have been materially enlarged and improved 
in every respect ; so much so, that you have every convenience that can be de- 
sired. After ascending a splendid staircase, you find yourself at the door of a 
Ball-room equal in beauty and size tu any in the State. It is illaminated with 
75 gas-lights, about which are chandeliers that cost over $1000, containing 600 
prisms, most of them 10 1-2 inches long, which give various shades, the slight- 
est movement varying the shade in every part of the room Tae orchestra, 
which was for many years a nuisance, has been placed on the side of the room, 
and instead of being a mere box, is now an additional ornament. The old cur- 
tains, settees, and cushions, have been replaced by. new ones of a most costly 
and elegant description ; new grates and marble mantels have taken the places 
of the old ones of rusty iron and wood ; the ornaments on the ceiling are ele- 
gant beyond description, and as I cannot find words to describe its beauties pro- 
perly, I will leave it to the imagination of your readers. 

Leaving the ball-room for the saloon, I was ushered into a room sixty feet 
lorg by thirty feet broad, capable of seating 350 persons. Waiters in abund- 
ance are in attendance, to whom it is only necessary to express your desires in 
order to have them immediately gratified. To prevent the necessity of expos- 
ing yourself to the cold by going to the public bar-room below, Mr. Brown, the 
s iperintendent, has fitted up one in a neat style, adjoining the saloon, where 
you can be supplied with any of the *‘ creature comforts” that you may desire, 
at the shortest notice. The opening ball took place on Monday last, at which 
the beauty and fashion of the city attended, numbering about 1100 persons. — 
If you think the above worthy a small space in the “ Spirit,” by inserting it 
Yours, &c., Compo. 


HELD AT THE | of its improvement since last winter, but I will merely describe those connect- 


you would oblige 





“ The Trebla Gazette,” which is publ:shed semi-2ccasionally on the first page 
of the “ Spirit,’ is regarded in the South and West as a huckleberry over any- 
body’s persimmon, in the way of fun. The New Orleans ‘‘ Daily Diamond” 
says ‘‘ there is wit enough on the first page of the * Spirit’ to last a common 
newspaper ao entire year.” After congratulating us upon our luck in the way 
of capital correspondents, it goes on to remark as follows :— 

We are not advised who is the editor of the ‘‘ Trebla Gazette,” published 
in the New York “ Spirit of the Times ;” but Sor Smira yesterday told us the 
said editor was on the free list of the St. Charles. We think Sol knows, but 
periaps some chap claims credit for things he does not write. We know of 
an editor in this city, who is supposed to be a man of talent—just because he 
lives on the honey of other men’s hives! 





Grapes and Tobacco.—We have received two presents this week, and hardly 
know which was most acceptab’e, though if we were obliged to make our 
‘‘ affidavy” on the subject, we rayther think we should give the preference te 
the “4 Aces brand” of Cul. Lerrwicnu’s Honey-dew Tobacco, several slabs of 


| which have been sent us by his agents here, Messrs. Jonn ANpbeRson & Co., 


of No. 2 Wall Street. These gentlemen have the finest assortment of tobacco, 
souff and cigars ever offered in town ; we pretend to some knowledge in the 
matter of tobacco and cigars, and can speak of our own personal experience of 
the high character of these two articles, which Messrs. A. & Co., have on sale. 
As for the Grapes alluded to, we merely know that they were sent to us from 
some port in the Mediterranean, by our o!d friend Rorus Wetcu, who is out 


| there somewhere, with his Equestrian corps of Americans. With his cask of 


delicious Smyrna grapes, we ought to have received a letter—probably it may 
turn up in aday or two—but whether we do or not, our old friend may be as- 
sured that we wish him ard his a degree of luck as good as his grapes. 





The Ages of the Violinists.—Ole Bull is about 30, Artot is 28, and Vieux 
Temps is 23 years of age; the latter is now in this city. He sailed from 
Europe in a packet ship, before Ole Bull, but the latter, coming out in a steamer, 
was the first to get the earof thetown. Arrort is said to give Vieux Temps 
(old times) a professional elevation over any Violinist in Europe, save only 
Savort, the young Italian, who has yet to make his debut in Paris and London. 
Many of our French residents affect to consider Artot a violinist of more sci- 
ence, taste, brilliancy of execution, and delicacy of tone, than Ole Ball, but by 
the great majority of his audiences, Ole Bull is deemed altogether superior to 
any one of his illustrious predecessors. 





Mr. Winter's Chemical Paintings, adveriised in this paper last week, met 
with asad accident on Tuesday last. The stove to heat the exhibition room 
was place! so near the partition wall as to communicate fire to one of the pic- 
tures. Fortunately several of them were rolled up, but the superb picture e¢ 
the city of Milan was entirely consumed, and several others were partially in- 
jared. The exhibition will be re-opened in all next week. 





GOOD BREEDING. 

The following anecdote is related by Mr. Walker, in his amusing and in- 
structive publication, ** The Original,” as affording a fine instance of the value 
of good breeding or politeness, even in circumstances where it could not be 
expected to produce any personal advantage :— 

An Englishman making the grand tour, towards the close of the last centu- 
ry, when travellers were more objects of attention than at present, on arrivin 
at Turin, sauntered ovt tosee the place. He happened to meet a regiment o 
infantry returning from parade, and taking a position to see it pass, a young 
captain, evidently cesirous to make a display before the stranger, in ~~ 
one of the numerous water courses with which the city is intersected, mis 
his footing, and, in trying to save hims:If, lost his hat. The exhibition was 
truly unfortanate ; the spectators laughed and looked at the Englishman, ex- 
pecting him ‘o laugh too. On the contrary, he not only retained his compo- 
sure, but promptly advanced to where h’s hat had rolled, and taking it up, pre- 
sented it, with unaffected kindness, to its confused owner. The officer received 
it with a blush of surprise and hurried to rejoin his company. There was ® 
murmur of applause and the stranger passed on. 

Though the scene of a moment, and without a word spoken, it touched every 
heart—not with admiration for a mete display of politeness, but with a warmer 
feeling for a proof of that true character ‘which never faileth.” On the regi- 
ment being dismissed, the captain, who was a young man of consideration, in 
glowing terms related the circumstance to the colonel. The colonel imme- 
diately mentioned it to the general in command, and when the Englishman re- 
turned to bis hotel, an aid.de camp waited to request his company to dinner at 
head quarters. In the evening he was carried to court—at that time, as Ches- 
terfield tells us, the most brillant court in Evrope—and was received with par- 
ticular attention. Of course, during his stay at Torin he was invited every- 
where, and on his deparinre was loaded with letters of introduction to the differ- 
ent States in Italy. Thus a private gentieman, of moderate means, by a grace- 
ful impulse of Christian feeling, was enabled to travel through a foreign coun- 
try, then of the highest interest for its society, as well as for the charms it still 
possesses, with more real distinction and ad¢van'age than can ever be derived 
from the mere circumstance of birth and fortune, even the most splendid. 
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SCRAPS FROM MY. SABRETASCHE. 


————— 


_ OUR FIRST MEETING WITH GENERAL LEON. 

‘The frst interview between ihe squadron (its officers at least) and Leon was 
highly characteristic. I was not present myself, but had a most graphic de- 
scriptide’of it froma comr he-adjutant of the regiment—who was there. 

{ will endeavor to relate it as nearly as may bein his words—although I 
most despair of rendering on paper the rich humor with whieh it was told me’ 

(t was at Artajona in Navarre (adjutant logwitur), a fae summer day, and a 
parade was ordered at eleven o'clock for the commanding officer of the squadron, 
About half an hour before parade time I was walking down the street near my 
quartere, when I met @ party of Spanish officers, one of whom I immediately 
get down as the finest looking fellow I had seen in Spain. He was dressed in 
2 greeo uniform frock, and as he passed me, | saw several decorations on his 
breast, eod dangling conspicuously amongst them ea miniature gold-headed cane. 
{ could oot make oot what this meant or who the man was. 

‘He cannot be a drum-major,” I thought, ‘ they are all officers with him.” 
= Ov looking again, J] perceived that it was a model of the baston de mando, 
carried by Spanish officers of rank. 

I had heard that Leon was expected down to take command of the division, 
the Spaniards had been talking about it, and telling us we should see the Spanish 
Murat, cs they styled him; but I was not aware of bis having arrived, and it 
never occurred to me that this might be bim. 

J walked on, and presently met the officer commanding the squadron, Major 
H., better known among his intimates by the cognomen of “ Paddy,” although 
that was not his name,—and more’s the pity, for he would have done honor 
to it. 

Paddy seemed to be in an uncommon state of excitement. 

Do you know who that officer is going along yonder!” said I. ‘*He’s a 
very fine-looking fellow.” 

* Hush, man!” was Paddy's answer ; ‘sure it’s the general. Leon himself. 
For God’s sake get out the spuadron as soon as you can, he'll be wanting to 
see the parade.” 

The men were soon got out but Leon did not come near us. When parade 
was over and the squadron dismissed, I was standing talking with two or three 
other officers, while Paddy was amusing himself with leaping his hor:e over a 
low stone wai! of which there are abundance ir northern Spain, used as in 
ireland to divide the fields. Leon came by with a numerous etaff. 

Bien! Bien!” cried he, as he saw our major take the wall, which was a 
small one ; but Spaniards have no notion of making their horses leap, anda 
little matter in that way will astonish them. “Bien! Quien es cse? Who is 
that officer? 

They told him that it was the commandante of the English lancers, and he 
said he should like to speak to him. Sv up came an officer witha very polite 
message, 'o say that the general wished to be introduced to Major H. 

The major looked as if he did not half like it; for we had heard so much of 
Leon and of his qualities as a general, and every thing else, that we all felt 
some degree of ewe of him. However, there was no help for it, so Paddy went 
up aod made tis bow, was introduced in due form, and soon got engaged in an 
animated conversation with the general. 

Presently some more Spaniards came up, and there being some amongst 
them I knew, I joinec them, and there were soon thirty or forty officers, all 
Spaniards, except three or four, standing round the general, who I found was 
having @ great discussion with Major H., about horseflesh, and the comparative 
merits of English and Spanish horses and riders. 

The genera! ordered a!] his horses to be brought out, several of his staff did 
the same, and Paddy, who had sent away the horse he rode ou parade, now 
sent for two capital chargers he had. 

The gelding I was riding was much admired by the Spaniards, it was a 
pretty, showy-looking beast, but I had another, a mare, within an ace of tho- 
roughbred, which I knew would astonish them, and I had told my servant to 
bring her. Presently up she came in a plain saddle, snatile, and running mar- 
tingale, her head low, and creeping over the ground, as if she were picking her 
way amongst eggs, looking in short exactly the contrary of what a Spaniard 
considers a fine horse. 

‘Hombre! Es una yegua! It is a mare!” cried they. 

One scarcely ever sees a mare ridden in Spain, and it was always a matter of 
surprise to the Spaniards that we used them indifferently with geldings. They 
jooked at her all over, shrugging their shoulders, and with a sort of depreci- 
ating twist of the mouth which meant, 

‘' We are too polite to tell you that your mare is not worth arusb.” But 
they evidently thought it. 

1 was obliged to tell some of them not to go too near her, for Spaniards have 
a habit of going up to their horses and pulling their tails and taking other liber- 
ties with them which my Juanna would not et a!l have put up with. They 
seemed to think my caution not very necessary with a beast that looked as if she 
nad not a kick in her, but they stood back and J mounted. 

The mare was usually very restive to mount, but this time, as if she had 
comprehended what was going on, she stood like a lamb. I just felt her with 
my leg, and she walked away as quietly as possible. Presently I put her into 
atrot. She was a beautiful trotter, splendid action, very fast and her steps 
regclar as clockwork. The Soaniards began to look at her with more respect. 

“ Bravo! Trots well. Can she leap! Try her at the sanja !”’ 

This was alow bank just by. I walked her up to it quite quietly, she took it 
without the smallest effort. 

‘* Muy bien!” said the Spaniards. ‘‘ Good mare.” 

{ did not went to knock my mare about, good English horses were not plenti- 
fu) enough in Spain for that, but I took her over two or three small things, and 
at last she began to get warm, and to rush at her leaps. [ shortened my stir- 
rups a hole, took ground fora canter, aud rode her at a stiff stone wall, a good 
four-and-a-half feet high. The Spaniards had not been expecting any thing of 
the sort, and most of them were looking the other way at the general’s horses 
which were just coming up. They all had their attention attracted, however, 
by an exclamation from those who were watching me. 

'' Adonde va ese hombre? Where's the man going to?” they cried, when 
they saw my mare flying a foot above the wall in the most beautiful style pos- 
sible: and they praised her as much now as they had before depreciated her. 

Up came Leon’s horses, fine-looking chargers some of them, with long sweep- 
ing manes and tails, tremendous crests, round quarters, distended nostrils, and 
clean fine legs, looking like the sort of horses one sees in pictures, showy enough 
certainly, but not the English beau ideal ofahorse. Their trappings were what 
Spaniards consider the quintessence of elegance, saddies covered with colored 
cloth or velvet, crupp2rs and bridles with loug tufts of colored hair attached to 
them to keep of the flies and serve asornament. All very fine, but rather un 
like the neat business-like look of an Engiish huo'ing saddle and bridle. 


The colors of the horses were odd. The Spaniards have queer notions in | 
' the wine were scarcely darker or redder thao the thick coat of tan the Castilian 


that respect. There was a piebald which they thought great things of, and then 
vbere was one all over spots and stripes that they called E/ Tigre, the Tiger. 


The Tiger was a very fine Andalusian certainly, and would have been a great 
acquisition to Mr. Batty of circus celebrity; but it was an odd color to choose 
for an officer's riding, aud altogether he looked much more like a theatre horse 
than a general’s charger. 

“Oh! Bl Tigre! Hermosissimo cavallo, que arrogantissimo, que soberbio !” 
ecied the Spaniards, who all agreed that he was the most superb and superlative 
animal they had ever seen; and one of the aides de-camp named Gonzales was 
to ride b m, to show his paces to the English officers. 

“ Calle, callie! Room, room!’’ cried Leon and his staff, and immediately 
svery body stood back, leaving a space where half a squadron might have ma- 
neeuvied, for one man to mount in. 

The horse was led forward, curvetting, pawing, and champing his bt tili the 
foam flew all about, and feil in white flecks upon h's coa’. Gonzales mounted ; 
he rode well for a Spaniard ; a fair military rider, but had no idea of leaping, or 
of any thing but manege work. He put the horse through all his paces, pas- 
saged bim, made him change his feet and perform the serpentine equal to the 
first rider at Maidstoue, and all that sort of thing, which the arimal did as neat!y 
as if he had been under the tuition of a dancing-master. 

The Spaniards were in raptures and began praising their horses and preferring 
them to the English in a tone of great exultation, but without ever losing sight 
of the courtesy and perfect politeness which is a Spanish quality. 

“ Your horses are very good,” they said, ‘‘ and ‘hey leap perhaps better than 
ours, but can they do such things as that? And then they want the $rzo, the 
dash and fire of our Andaluz. And the r mouths are hard too.” 

We made !ittle answer to all this. Spanish horses are ridden with bits of a 
weight that I will not mention lest my veracity should be suspected, and of a 
severity of construction that would smash the jaw of an English dray horse 
With such instruments of toriure in their mou'hs, they are of course not likely 
thige. wnuch ; but it was no use explaining all this to them, and we said no 
‘ Paddy, however, I saw was chafing interaally at the assumed superiority of 

pen sh cattle, aud was lovking impatiently about him for his own horses, which 
at last appeared. . 

“ oe then,” he said to me, “I'll astonish these fellows a little.” 
ete € epoke he sprang upon his best charger. I saw that his blood was up 
¥ he ye | he sett} himself in the saddle and woke the horse up with the spur. 

© just glanced at the circle of Spaniards, who were waiting to see what he 
was going to de, and then made a rush at astone wall. Over he went in fine 
style, and at full gallop across a field, There was another wall, a tremendous 
wasper. Cram went the spurs into the horse, and be flew over. 








Che Spirit of the Cimes. 


“* Carajo!” shouted the Spaniards, “esta lojo! He's mad, he’s mad! He'll 
break his neck !”’ 

On went Paddy, clearing every thing, banks, ditches, walls, choosing the most 
difficult places he could find, going a tremendous pace over the fiat ground, and 
taking all the leaps in most rasping style. By the way he picked out his ground, 
he ed to get more leaps in a run of a little more than a mile than are 
usually fou.d in a whole steeple-chase. The Spaniards really thought him mad, 
struck by the suo or something, and stood there with uplifted hands and open 
mouths, calling upon all the saints in their astonishment, and some even cross- 
ing themselves, as often do in Spair when exceedingly thunderstruck. 
It was a perfect comedy to watch them, and I laughed till the tears ran over 
my face, partly at them, and partly at the desperate, earnest, aud furiows ve. 
hemence with which Paddy was taking it out of his horse, and vindicating 
what he considered the national honor. 

He had made a sort of circuit, and was now returning towards us. When 
he had taken his last leap he pushed his horse to the top of his speed, and came 
galloping at the group of Spaniards with the apparent intention of charging 
into the middle of them, and riding a few down. They really thought him 
insane, and were horribly frightened. 

** Que demonio es ese hombre!” cried poor Leon, in his Andalusian accent, 
‘que lojo! What a devil that man is! what a madman !” 

And he ran on one side, and the aides-de-camp ran on the other, scuffling 
and treading on each other's spurs, and cursing at the mad Engl.shman. 

Up came Paddy, slap at them; but as he got within a couple of horses’ 
lengths he pulled short up, his horse in a lather, and his own honest physiog- 
nomy as redas fire. At that moment the man was fit for Bedlam. His excite- 
ment amounted to madness. 

“A hora, carajo!” cried he, ‘‘ que le parecena voes los cavallos, Ingleses ? 
Now then, and be d—d to you, what do you think of English horses?” 

‘Oh, by the powers!” thought 1, ‘and this from a major to the Mariscal de 
Campo, Don Diego Leon, commanding division, d&c. &c.” 

But Leon was too goud a fellow to be offended. He enjoyed the thing 
amazingly, and from that moment to the day we were detached from his di- 
vision, he used to swear by the English squadron, aud more especially by iis 
mad commandante. 





GASTRONOMICS. 

Spanish cookery is not generally considercd to be first-rate, and the oil and 
garlic certainly do predominate a little at times; but yet they have many excel- 
lent dishes, and have also the good sense to repair their deficiencies by borrow- 
ing from the French. The Spaniards in general, I think, care little about eat- 
ing. Give them a pucherg and a glass of water, just colored with wine, and 
they will dine as contenteu.y on it as if they had three courses and a dessert. 
The cigar that follows the repast always appears to be a much greater gratifica- 
tion to them than the meal itself. The puchero, by the by, is a capital plain 
dish. It is composed of beef, bacon, some of the exquisite litle chorizos or 
sausages of Estremadura, white beans and garbanzos, a sort of large dried pea, 
exceedingly farinaceous. This is all builed together, and then served up dry on 
different dishes. Tomata or some other sauce is frequently eaten with it. 

The refrescos and covling drinks have, not unnaturally in a hot climate like 
Spain, received much attention, and certaialy they are most delicious. I recol- 
lect dining with some officers of the guard who drank nothing both during and 
after dinner but a mixture of sherry and lemonade, equal parts of each. This 
was kept in a large silver pail that stood in a tub of ice, and a waiter served it 
out with a puoch ladle as it was called for. 

There is another excellent drink, although its composition may seem strauge. 
A bowl half full of iced lemonade is filled up with the light frothy beer drunk 
on the continent. It is the most refreshing beverage I ever tasted, and when 
one is used to it, perhaps the most agreeable in hot weather. The leche helado 
milk half-frozen, and flavored with cinnamon and orange-flowers, is anovher de- 
licious draught. 

The Spaniards did not understand our tastes in eatiog and drinking. They 
looked on in astonishment at our consumption of butcher’s meat and strong |- 
quids. One Christmas-day we gave adinner to a score of Spanish officers, 
which was prepared by French and Eaglish cooks, and it was amusing to see how 
our guests were pizzied at some of the dishes. Spaniards eat very little ani- 


' mal food —and « huge joint of beef, which of course, considering the day, was 


indispensable, produced sundry exclamations of wonder, and a hinted doubt 
whether anything less than a whole battalion could accomplish the demolition of 
such a mass of flesh. Some plain boiled potatoes excited considerable curiosity 
as to the condiment with which they should be eaten. Salt was rejected, and 
sugar talked of, but some English mustard finally carried the day. 

I believe the Spaniards considered us Lalf cannibals because we eat so much 
meat. Some of them had got an extraordinary idea in their heads that English 
men liked meat nearly raw, or at least exceedingly underdone. On one occasion 
General Zurbano asked us all to dine with him and his officers. He gave usa 
capital dinner at a posada, good cookery, and good wine. But when the repast 
was, as we thought, at an end, and the dessert going to appear, half a dozen 
waiters entered the room with smoking dishes in their hands, and placed them 
on the table. This was something prepared expressly out of compliment to /os 
Ingleses, pieces of beef less than half cooked, and swimming in gravy of a most 
sanguine hue. We had a hearty laugh at the idea, but declined attacking the 
oxflesh, which we should indeed have done had-it been in a less crude state, 
having already well dined. Poor Zurbano, however, who was hospitality per- 
sonified, seemed quite grieved at our not partaking of a dish which he had 
been told was such a favorite one with the English. 

This will not be an unit place for an anecdote that occurs to me. On the 
march one day through a very abundant wine-country, and in desperately hot 
weather, we made a short halt at a village, to let the men refresh themselves. 
In some of the flat districts of Spain the drought is so often excessive that, 
towards the close of the summer, one may march half a day or more without 
seeing adrop of water, and this is an important reason for the scanty popula- 
tion of some parts of the peninsula—La Mancha, for instance. People will not 
settle where there is no water withia a moderate distance. Water in La Man 
cha is often, literally speaking, far dearer to buy than wine. To be sure the 
latter is so plentiful that they sometimes throw away that of last year’s vintage 
to make room for this year’s wine, ‘f it is of better quality. 

After half an hour's halt we resumed our march, all the better for having 
shaken off a little dust, and moistened our parched lips, for it was one of those 
days when one could hardly touch a stirrup iron or sabre scabbard without burn- 
ing one’s fingers. I was riding along by the side of the squadron, and [ heard 
an Irishman talking to his comrade. 

** Faith, then,” said he, “I went into a house in the village, and they were 
very good people there, for they gave me a who'e pailful of wine for three cop- 
pers. Icouldn’t driok it all, but I drank all [ could, and then [ began again. 
I drank acd drank, and when I couldn’t drink any more, I put my head into it 
and washed myself with it.” 

I looked at the fellow and saw that he spoke the truth, although the stains of 


sun had given him. I then rode on and had a hearty laugh by myself. There 
was something so characteristic in the thing, such a wallowing in a momentary 
physical enjoyment, not kaowing when he might get another chance, such tho- 
rough sensuality, something, in short, so very soldier, if [ may coin such an 
adjective. 





ANDOAIN ANECDOTES. 

The disastrous action at Andoain on the 14th August, 1837, will be stil 
fresh in the memory of many. An a'tempt made by the Spanish Genera! 
O'Donnell to establish the Christino lines farther forward than Hernani, was 
completely unsuccessful, and after a week’s occupation of the new ground taxen 
up, the queen’s troops were driven back to their old limits. 

It was the opinion of several genera! officers who had commanded in Guipuz- 
coa, that from the nature of the country it was no* advisable to extend the lines 
beyond Hernani. O'Donnell, it appears, thought differently, or perhaps te con 
sidered it necessary, upon assuming the command at St. Sebastian, to do so:ne- 
thing that had not aitherto been attempted 

The advance upon Andoain was a mere skirmish, a very precty one too. The 
cavalry had nothing to do, and indeed the whole thing had the appearance of 
being got up for our amusement, as we moved quietly along the road, scarcely 
ever under fire, and with a fine view of the infantry spread out skirmishing over 
the fields on either side of us. It was a splendid August morning, not a 
cloud in the sky, the sun blazing like a monstrous diamond out of its deep 
rich blue setting. 

As we left Hernani and advanced towards the village of Urnietta, to our right 
rear was the rocky height of Santa Barbara, from the foot of which the artillery 
began to play, clearing the way for us. The popping of the skirmishers com- 
menaced, the little puffs of white smoke rising fram behind every tree and bush, 
the men who fired being frequently invisible until they darted from the'r shelter, 


‘and their dark figures and shining musket-barrels were seen as they scampered 


across to some fresh cover. 

I believe any man who has been in action will testify to the exhilarating feel- 
ing produced by the first breezing up of the musketry, the preparatory note 
soon to be followed by the rattle of platoon firing, the crash of cavalry, and the 
thunder of artillery. 

Oa this day, however, the whole thing was limited toaskirmish There could 
be little ur nothing for cavalry todo in that country, broken aud uneven as it 
was ; the ground on either side of the road either rising in steep banks, or sink- 
ing down tn fields many feet below the level of the causeway, and so cut up by 
ditches ani hedges, that cavalry could not act there. [t was scarcely possible 
for horses to get off the road, which was a tulerably good and broad one. 

It was about ten o’clock, if I remember right!y, and the squadron was halted, 








when an aide de camp came galloping up, and asked for thirty men to go for- 
ward with him. Thirty men and 440 officers immediately trotted off. The 
aide-de camp was a mere lad, and as is sometimes the case with aides de-camp, 
did not appear to have a very distinct notion of what he was going to do with 

the party now he had got tt. On they went, however, at a smart trot, which 

soon became acanter. Suddenly, on turning @ corner, they caine in sight of a 
battalion of grey-coated infantry halied upon the road, 

“Out of the way with you!” cried the cap ain commanding the lancers. 
* Culle por la cavaleria!” 

And out of the way they went imnediately, but not in the manner they were 
expected todo. There were narrow fields on either side, about five feet below 
the level of the road, backed by some craggy wooded slopes, and planed wizh 
maze, at that seasou very tall and strong. 

Instead of ranging themselves on one side of the road to let the cavalry go 
by, tee infantry ail jamped into the fields in most desperate hurry and precipita- 
tion. The road was clear in a second, and the lancers rattled past. But as 
they did so they perceived, to their no small surprise, that the battalion which 
they had taken for a Christino une, was composed of Carlists. However, the 
elan was given, aud on they wear. 

On the road in front of them, not a hundred yards farther, was the Carlist 
General Guibelalde (el Boracho, as :hey called him, from his addiction, rea! or 
alleged, to the wine-skin), with his staff, and a small escort o! cavalry. As 
svou as they saw our fellows dashing at them, they scuttled away as hard as 
they could up a eors of cross road. If the handful of lancers had been sup- 
ported, they might have followed, and perhaps caught them ; but asit was, they 
were then three-quarters of a mile from their own friends, and with a battalion 
of the enemy in their reer. Suv “ Threes about,’’ was the word, and back they 
went, runaing the gauntlet through tie Cariists, who treated them to an ill-d:- 
rected, sca'tering sur: of volley es they passed, wounding half a dozen horses, 
and a mao or two, but bringing no ove tothe groaud. Taere was no ge ticg at 
them amongst the maize and rocks, and trees where they had sheltered thea- 
selves, even supposing the lancers ha! been more numerous. Only one fellow, 
bolder than the rest, and who stood rather to near the road, was caught by the 
sergeant-major (a sort of young giant, six foot two, with arms like a windmill), 
who leant uver as he passed, aad dealt him a sabre cut across the face, tha! gave 
him a very open expression of countenance. 

The sane afteruoon we entered Anduain, which is, or then was, a wretched 
sort of village, and took up the quarters that the Carliets had left that morning. 
The inhabitants had deserted the place, aid take away even their furaiture, 
with the exceptiou of a few broken benches, and things not worth removing 
Oo the other hand, they had left os a great abundance of living creatures, 
which we could very wel! have dispensed with. I established myself with the 
‘wo other officers belonging tu the same troop, in a sort of loft over a stable. 
We managed to get sume clean straw fur a bed, a form to sit upon, and a cask 
for a table. 

We shoald have much preferred bivouacking, especial'y at that fine time of 
the year, as we should then have escaped the battalions of pulgas and chinches, 
who used to dispute our quarters with us night afternigst We were shock- 
ingly off for rations to»; there was a great scarcity somehow just at that time ; 
and all we got during tae week we remaiued at Andoain was bacallao, or dried 
salt fish, the which, not beiog very well provided with couking implemeats, we 
used generaily to eat, grilled over the five, and rather thirsty diet we found it. 
Tuere were so many troops at Hernani, that scarcely anything was to be bought 
there, and Sc. Sebastian was too far to send to so we got on as well as we 
could, living, as it were, upon suction, smuke, and liquids. 

The engineers, an! sappers and miners, had been busy fortifying Andoain 
since the very day we entered it. The Carlists, meantime, sen: for reinforce- 
ments, which arrived on the night of the 13th of August, and on the morning 
of the 14:h they opened several guns upon the town, and made a vigorous at- 

ack on the left of our line. A battalion of the Princesa regiment, composed 
entirely of recruits, and badly officered, gave way a!most immediate!y, and the 
Carlists turned our position. The panic spread; other battalions took to their 
heels, and the rout became complete. 

The handful of British infantry, which was stationed in Andoain itself, in the 
centre of the line, was cut off, and only a small portiun of it escaped. Our 
squadron was hard at work the whole day, covering the retreat on the road, and 
getting handsomely peppered by the Carlists from the neighboring hills and 
hedges. We saved the artillery, however, and enabled much of the infantry 
to escape, which would otherwise have been cut to pieces, and when the thirg 
was over, and the division rallied under the guns of Hernani, O'Donnell came 
up and thanked us for the services we had rendered. 

.There were some narrow escapes that day. O'Donnell! himse!f was at ona 
time in a lane alone and dismounted, and actually surrounded by the Carlists, 
when a party of lancers charged up and rescued him. One officer escaped from 
tne massacre of the English infantry in the town, by slippiog the knot of bis 
sash, which a chapelchurie had hold of. He then took to his heels, and being 
an active fellow, got away, though hotly pursued 

About a dozen English officers finding escape impossible, and knowing that 
no mercy was to be expected from the Car‘ists, fought side by side till they 
were all killed. But the most melancholy fate was that of an intimate of my 
own, who, after receiving five wounds when taking the Windmill battery at 
St. Sebastian on the 5:h of May, ’36, had gone home to England to get cured, 
and again returned to have another rap at the Carlists, as he expressed it. He 
was a merry fellow, and most amusing companion, and only the day before his 
death he had been makiag a number of us laugh outrageously at his jokes and 
eccentric conceits. 

One of his wounds had been in the left elbow, and had caused a permanent 
stiffness of that arm, which prevented him from vsing it much, or from swiag- 
ing it when walking. He usually wore it suspended in a black ribbon, On the 
day of the rout at Andoain, he and another o cer got clear of the town, and 
were making their way along a line of hills which lay considerably to the right 
of the road. The Carlists pursued them, and poor ©.’s stiff arm embarrassing 
him in running, he soon found that he was losing ground. His pluck kept him 
up, however, and even at that critical moment he made his companion smile by 
some funry remark ou their different manner of enteriag and leaving An- 
doa'n. At last, however, he got so fatigued, that he swore he would go no 
farther, 

‘Oh, nunsense, C.!" cried his comrade, “ fur God’s sake exert yourself !'’§ 

And he took his arm totry to help him forward. The chapelchuris were 
gaining on them, their wild shouts and Basque oaths were heard nearer and 
nearer each moment. After straggling on fora few yards, 

*T go no farther,” said C., rmsolurely. ‘ Take care of yourself, my boy, it’s 
all up with me.”’ 

And he seated himself quietly on a piece of rock. His companion made a 
last effort to get him on, but in vain, and he was obliged to leave him, for he 
could render him no assistance, and to stay was certain death. He resumed 
his fighz, but had not gone far when he heard a scream of agony frm pvor C. 
The Carlists had come up, and were thrusting their bayonets into him without 
taking much care to seek a vital part. Their cruelty that day was great, and 
not a single English prisoner found quarter at their hands. 





POPULARITY OF ESPARTERO WITH THE ARMY. 

No general was ever more popular with his soldiers than the Duke of Victo- 
ry. Their recent defection proves nothing to the contrary, for the majority of 
the army were deceived by the representations of their officers, and totally una- 
ware that they were acting against their old general. 

The officers were seduced by the money poured into Spain during the last 
three or four months, and employed to bribe them in the form of arrears of pay 
paid or promised on condition of their defection. The penury and privations 
of the Spanish officers, owing to irregular payment, and the laxity of principle 
engendered by frequent changes aud revolutions, must be borce in mind to ac- 
count for such corruption. 

A constant attention to the soldiers’ comforts as far as circumstaaces would 
permit, a frank manner and generous nature, and headlong personal courage, 
were the qualities that made aasen so popular with those he commanded. 

I recollect on the first day of the combat of Arlaban, in May, 1836, the army 
under Cordova, then commanding-in-chief, was formed up soon after daybreak, 
on the plain outside Salvatierra de Alva. There were, perhaps, fifteen thousand 
meu of all arms collected together. Presently Cordova, who had passed the 
night at Salvatierra, came on the field, attended by a numerous and brilliant 
stalf, and took his station on the top of a small rising ground. He was received 
in silence. A minote later, Espartero, who, if my memory serves me, was 
then only brigadier, came galloping up with his little oilskin-covered cocked 
hat on his head, and two or three aides-le-camp behind bia. As sov0 a3 he 
appeared, * Vira Espartero!” ran along the line, and such a cheer was give 
by the troops, as must have done his heart good to hear. . 

It seldom happens that generals or statesmen have justice done thea by their 
contemporaries, and doubly diffi-ult does it become to form a correct judgmec' 
of the merits or demerits of a man, whose path has lain amid the chaos of con- 
flicting parties and events, that for the last nine years has existed in Spain. 
But when the lapse of time has thrown a clearer light on the history of that 
period of civil war and revolution, [ am coovineed it will be found that no man 
has displayed more honesty of purpose, greater disiuierestedness, or 4 more 
real desire for the welfare of his country, than the one whom ictrigue and fac- 
tion have so recently driven forth an exile. Whether as Regent of Spain, oF 
as a private individual, where brave and honest men are exalted, a high place 
will be kept for Baldomero Espartero, Colburn's New Monthly, for Nov. - 
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~ MY FIRST wAY’S SPORT IN TEXAS. 


From a Correspoudent of tne London “ S inday Times.” 

If my ceadets wish seriuasiy .o iry the experiment, whether their temper- 
ament be of a philvsophic cuarac.er or not, let them be shut up three monihs 
cabived, cribbed, confined, witiin the narrow lim tsof he cuddy of a small 
English brig. If at the expiracicn of that period they be not decidedly mis- 
anthi opical, if they don t dctest and abuminate blae sky and blue water 
then we vpinethey may safely ciristen themselves stuics. ‘But there isa still 
greater tritl of aman’s courage ilave youever been to Texas, good reader ? 
—because, if you have not, there is yet in this wide world on place which 
you hive not seen, and muy, perhaps, learn something new about; and, asit 
appears !o me Just as likely you s ould have Visited the moon as this new 
republ.c, allow me, while depicting a persona! adventure. to give you some 
idea of the country, its character, and its inhabitants. [ am. kind and con- 
siderate reader, one of thse persons who love locomotion for its own sake, 
tosay nothing of the experience one gains by travelling; hence, afier trying 
she railroad to Birmingham, and having decided that the duration of mo- 
tion was 00 Short, afier running up the Rhine in a steambout, and writing 
notes, which being lost overboard on leaving Calais were never published, 
afer skimming tarough the “salons” of Paris during ten months, eating 
grapes io Burgundy a whole year, freezing myselftwo winters at Lausanne, 
on Geueva’s Lake, I determined toassay a touch of the torrid, and, taking a 
stari it Graves nd, found wy-elf on board the good brig Alpha, bound for 
Galveston. 1 had always wished to visit America; and the week befure 
having pick day Dz Tocquevilie somewhere about the Quai D’Orsay, Pa- 
ris, ny notion was confirmed. Accordingly, selecting the newest, wildest, 
roughest of a!l its states, [ too my departure, stuck fast nine days in the 
Thame~: hid a s»lendid ran to Madeira; lay off and on fourteen days in 
sight of Teneriff: ; took flying views of Porto Rico, Hayti, Jamaica, Cvba, 
&e., and atlat landed sately in Galvesion, the principal sea-port town of 
Texas, al'er a royage of three months, borne with exemplary patience and 
fortitnde. ; 

I bad heard nach of thesportto be found ia Texas, and of the vast amount 
of game, and had not been many hours on shore before, impatient to try the 
experiment, | was atmed “ cap-a-pie” for an expedition. My new friends 
assured me that if I tried any of the well-hunted grounds inthe neighborhood 
{ should be disappointed, and forma very unjust opinion of the spo:ting ca- 
pabilities of the country and advised me to wail until I should start “ up coun- 
try,” and thus see what the land was really made of. But I wanted not to 
form my opinion of the quantity of game to be found, but toexperience a 
slight change in my mode of life, whicn had of late, in Captain John’s little 
cabin, been soinewhat monotunous. About three inthe afternoon, therefore, 
having made some morning calls on Captain Elliott, our minister, and sun- 
dry other individuals, and received numerous polile invitations, | joinedtwo 
gentle.en of my acquaintance, made an hour before on the lower wharf, 
and siortedin a skiff for Peiicaa Island in search of ducks, geese, and such 
other game as the place usually afforded In expectation of a protracied stay 
we jaic ina due supply of guod things, not torgetting an anti-Mathewiie bot- 
tle of genuine Irish potheen, which smacked wondrously of the true and 
“neat asimported” L. L., or Jord liewtenant’s whiskey ; cigars, plantation 
and J'ovasco, were supplied in abundance, aud away we flew merrily be- 
fore the light breeze. We were three, all English, who had !efi at different 
times ihe confines of British authority, and were nota little pleased io find 
ourse'vesin one another’s compzny. The day was bright and lovely, the 
wind free, and oursmart litle skitf soon carried us across the three mile 
channel which separates Pelican from Galveston Island. The former is a 
lowan! ry sand bank, some wo miles in length, and half as much in w.dth, 
witha few palmetioes bere aud there, and at intervals a pool of water in 
which thousands of ducks and geese nestled. Oysters in abundance, ra- 
coon and eaiable, lined its little bays which, to me, weie a singularly novel 
feature in the landscape. Two bayousor creeks intersected the island in 
‘wariovs directions. 

No sooner did ovr skiff touch bottom than we leaped out and dragged it 
high and dry upon the beach, fastening the painter to a log which lay above 
the higuest water-mark, and then immediately made for the cent~e uf the is- 
land, where there existed a pond of larger dimensions than ordinary. Our 
road lay oversofimudidy sand, into which we sometimes sank knee deep; 
luckily we all wore high hunimg boots, and got therefore pretiy well oui of 
the various sloughs. Sometimes a gentle rise would afford a somewhat har- 
der road, and atlength we came upon the pond, screened from the sight of 
its denizens by nopal and palmettoes. Lo, aud behold! two solitary curlews, 
and a still more solitary pelican, were alone on the wide expanse, the former 
running along the beach, the latier perched on one leg, and engaged in fish- 
ing. As we didn’t think the gentlemen worth shooting, we turned tothe 
right, and in a few minutes reached the edge of one of the bayous above 
mentioned, beyond which we heard the loud cackle of sundry ducks and 
gee:e. {paused an instant, iguorant of the depth and nature of the stream, 
but Mr. Brown, one of my companions, a half horse, half alligator-sort of 
gentle nan, took to the water‘ instanter,” and as he dido’t disappear above 
the shoulders, I concluded it was not mure than over my head, so followed 
hisexample. Terrible rashness! for no sooner did I plunge forward, than, 
to speak without figure or circun.locution, I stuck in the mud,and sacceed- 
ed only in gaining the opposite bank after a quarier of an hour’s eccentric 
floundering, which reminded me of an old porpoise in shoal water. I sank 
nearly up to my chin, not in water—that was not two fect deep—but ina cer- | 
tain soft slimy substance, which, for want of a better name, I call mud. 
The shore gained, Mr. Brown remarked calmly— 

“ [think you're lucky.” 2 

“Why so?” replied I, scraping the blue mud from off my lower integu- 
ments with a case-knife. 

“To tell you the truth Inever thought you'd get out, or, at all events, I ex- 
pected to see you minus a lez,as this is a most confounded place for alliga- 
tors. 

Awful! six oursin Texas, and I had narrowly escaped being bogged, 
with the alternaiive of being made a meal of by an American crocodile, t 
was hardly wort coming so far to finish so ingloriously, and I vowed in- 
wardly to cross no more bayous without being satisfied of their character a 
‘ittle more cocreet'y. We pursued our way, however, and, afier various 
scientific manceuvres, succeeded in approaching a pond, where lay enscon- 
ced some hundreds of ducks, of which, with the greatest ease, we three Nim- 
rods bigged eigateen. Satisfied with this commencement, and dusk coming 
on rapidly, we turned roundin search of our boat, somewhat fatigued with 
Our jaunt, and loaded with our gun, hunting accoutrements, and game. We 
advanced, however, rapidly, and had marched some two hundred yards ina 
very series of triangles, the prickly pears driving us at each moment to the 
right or left, when a suppressed grow], or groan, or grunt, caught our ears 
irom amid a little thicket of prickly pears. What could itbe? Visions of 
panthers, tigers, lions, wolves, ished across my imagination. I recollected 
{ was in the torrid zone, and accordingly prepared for action. My compan- 
ons were not less ready, throwing down our ducks and geese under the 





~shelter of a huge log. 





“Pll lay a sherry cobbler, S ,exclaimed Brown. “that’sa wolf.” 

‘Wolf be hanged,’ replied Judge B ,to whom, by the way, I had 
brought letters of introduction; ‘‘ it’s a panther, so here goes,” and he let 
fly one barre! in the cenire of the thicket. 

A somethinz, which was neither a grunt nor a growl, followed, and when 
we again poured out the contents of our barrels a considerable noise was heard, 
an avimal of sume-kind rushed from the thicket and started across the island. 
Judge H——, who had hithertocarried the whisky flask, vowed he would 
not desert the ducks, and seating himelf, I and Mr. Brown started in chase of 
our mysterious game. As night had suddenly come on, we had scarcely any 
guide save the growling of the fugitive beast, now and then too catching an 
indistinct glimpse of him as he dashed between sume palmettoes, and was 
again concealed from our view. We fired several shots bat without effect, 
uatil at length the prize, driven into a sort of cul-de-sac thicket, turned upon 
us. Quick as thought we let fly; a groan and a heavy fall proclaimed our 
victory. Rushing up we gazed intriumph, beneath the faint glimmer of the 
moon, upon a fine, fat, black pig, which doubtless had swam from the main 
land upon a voyage of discovery. A loud peal of laughter, which we in 
vain would have restrained burst from us as we became aware of our hav- 
ing degenerated into pork butchers. Determined, however, not to have only 





-our labor for our pains, we set to work, and under the able tutorship of Mr. 


Brown, a six years’ settler in the wilderness, I was soon initiated mto the 
mysteries of dividing the ham from the body, and selecting such other por- 
tions as we were able to take away. This done, we tarned te rejoin Judge 
. Easier said than done—which way had we come? This wasa 
question we could not answer, and we,therefore. stood still and gave a Joud 
halloo, which, however, was not responded to as soon as we expected. 

‘ Rather awkward this,” observed I, gazing round doubtingly on the island, 
and in vain seeking to catch a glimpse of any landmark. 

“Follow me,” said Mr. Brown, taking up the van, and bending his eyes 
carefully onthe ground, he led the way, guiding our return by the mark of 
our footsteps in the sand. In this manner we soon rejoined the jadge, whom 
we found fast asleep, his head resting ona log of driftwood,and emitting cer- 
(ain nasal sounds, which ai first almost induced us to believe another pig was 
in the vicinity. ‘The whole body now moved forward, novice, settler, and 
judge, and were soon once more on the border of the crocodile bayou,“ alias” 
Alligator Creek, atleastso we imagined. Crossing it, however, by means 
of a raft, which lay at its mouth, we followed the beach, expecting by this 
means to find the locality of our skiff; bat what was our dismay and disap- 
pointment when we found a second bayou present itself and eS pro- 
gress. Delay was useless, so making fur the mouth, where the boltom was 
‘bard, we again took to the water, and were at last upon the old beach consid- 
erably fatigued, and staggering under our varied loads. Encouraging one 





anther, however, we soon discovered our boat, and depositing therein our, 
game, we commenced preparatiuns for camping ou, as we felt by no means 
| inclined to pull three miles against a head-wind and a bobble of a sea, and | 
| our skiff was no craft to beat to windward. A fire was the first thing start- 
ed into lite, the beach afforded ample materials; anda huge pine-log, which 
some overflow had floaied several yards up the beach, serving as a capital 
back to it, in a few minutes a bright and cheerful blaze illumined the scene 
around. A tent was then erecied, in part supported by our mast and oars, 
in part by bushes, and the sail and ceriaio spare tarpaulins, serving the pur- 
pose of more military materials. Blankets and great coats were plentifal, 
and,moreover, the night was warm and balmy. Mr. Pig was now called 
into requisition, as were also the ducks, and we did justice tu our rustic fare, 
to which we added biscuitand af erwards punch and pipes. It wasu’t exaci- 
ly the Shakspere’s Head, nor the Cafe Royal, Rue Rivoli, Paris; bat it 
was nature, pure, unadulterate! aature—romance, the picturesque, if not the 
sublime and beautiful. In fact, [ must say that my first night in Texas, 
spent io the open air, my clothes wet through, cased in mud up to my neck, 
a log my pillow, and the bare sand my bed, was yet anything bat disagrce- 
able. ‘The very mildness of thescene, the little sand island in the western- 
most nook of the stormy gulf of Mexico, in the land of Columbus and 
Cortes, had its charms, the charms of association and memory. There was 
poetry in the place, the genuine, wild, faatastic poetry of transallaniic na- 
a hence I enjoyed that night, and shall neverregret my first day’s sport 
in Texas. , 
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A solicitor, who attended for Mr. Penton, suid the fact Was, sbe o ase in 
gues ton be onged to the complainant’s son, who sold ii to the deteu.daat for 
Ds. and an: ther mouse. 

C >mplainant—I contend that my child, who is not ten years old, could not 
sell my mouse—(laughter). The money was not accepted; and as for the 
mouse that was lefi along with the money, it was a cummon good-for-noth- 
* na: and [could ca'ch 100 of such, whenever I liked. 
self ee mouse, we contend, belonged tv your son, not to your- 
rims he idea of a man claiming a mouse as his property is quite ridieu- 
pte re ead You perfecily well know, Mr. Wainwrighi, that your 
a ‘he muuse for 5s. and another mouse, which was every bil as well- 

8 4 mouse as yours. 

Complainant (quite angry)—Poh! It’s a mere mouse. Ii can’t sing a bit 
—(laughter). My lord he left the 5s. tor the Joan ol the mouse,and now he 
wants to do me out of it, ; 

Pring oye you bring us our mouse which we gave to your son, 
ne es ea? We Will return you your mouse ; but mind you must bring 
us the identical mouse we gave to your little toy—(great laughter). 
ane Te in a I 0 get that mouse? My liitle boy put him 
> ice, an 5 =a 
ter). Ican catch plenty of that sort, PEM OFay Sap Aas Wan, eee 

The Solicitor—No, no, that won’ do. I contend that you are bound inlaw 
to reiurn that same mouse tous. You can catch him! dare say—(laughter). 

Complainast—I contend thatI am the proprietor of the mouse you pos- 
sess, and that my son, being a mere child, could not dispose of my property. 

The Solicitor—The faci is, Mr. Alderman, that the defendant having for- 
med an estimate of the singing qualities of the mouse and gained a pubhic 
character fur him: was offered £10 for him, and the complainant upon being 








Deatu or Francors.—Inquiry seeming to be especially alive in regard to 
one unhappy occurrence that has been mentioned as having taken place dur- 
ing our far travel, it may be as well to relate the death of poor little Francois 
at once. 

On the 18th of last July we encamped about midday under ihe “ Red Buttes,” 

having made our crossing of the north fork of the Platte, and being then in 
high spirits, on account of our near approach to the mountains, the glittering 
snows of which, like fleecy vapors on the far horizon, we had now secn for 
several days.—Forming camp at midday on this occasion was on account of 
our having met an old trader - the pame of Vasquez, who was travelling 
inward to Fort John, at Laramee, with a large number of pack animals laden 
with robes and skins. We halted to exchange greeting, many of both parties 
having known each ovher of old,and the afiernoon was wearing pleasantly 
away, when smile~ were suddenly exchanged for deepsolemnity, and 4 gloom 
spread roundamong us that hitherto had been a stranger in ourcamp. One 
of the letters designed for this paper, that never came to hand, was written 
atthisencampment. The epistle was of the sunniest and liveliest kind, 
aiming to assure friends at home of our complete safety and how well every 
thing was going with us,dwelling upon our freedom from molestation or 
danger, our yo a toset peril at defiance, and our happy escape from acci- 
dent or per.| of any kind. 
The red wax of the seal was scarcely cold upon that letter, when—Bang! 
—whirr-r-izz-z'—a man’s voice exclaiming, “ Great G—d!"—followed by 
more juvenile accents of pain and horror enunciating, “‘ Mon Dieu! mon 
Dieu?” gave all ears warning of some frightfal harm having occurred. 

“ What is it ¥’—"* Who fired ?”—“ What's the matter ?”—“ Who’s burt?” 
were the rapid inquiries of people jumping up and running in all directions. 
The next instant all eyes were directed to the spot where the misfortune 
occurred, by a still luuder voice calling hurriedly for “ Doctor Tilghman !” 
—and there lay poor little Francois Clement in the arms of Sir Wm. Ste- 
wart, with the blood rushing in torrents {rom his left breast! 

Sedman Tilghman, a young gentleman from Baltimore, and a thorough 
graduate in surgical science, though only yet in his first year of manhood, 
Was soon upon tie spot, coolly and skilfully performing all that could be done; 
but the wound in the breast of Francois was one over which no science ex- 
tant could hold contro!. Atl lett to be done was but to see now long the spark 
of life could be made *o linge: yet within the mutilated frame; and so des- 
perate was the wound, through and through the very vital region ot the body, 
that it seemed to us all strange thatthe boy survived ten minutes after being 
shot. 

Francois wasthe youngest brother of Antoine Clement, one of the first 
among the best hunters known upon the Western prairies, but of him we 
shall have occasion to speak elsewhere. The boy was a favorite wich Cap- 
tain Stewart, and generally rode with him as page or‘ protege.” He was 
but fifteen years old, the pet of his mother at home, and a torward, smart boy, 
at least in every thing that pertained to hunting or forest life. On one occa- 
sion young Walker, of St. Louis, an active and spirited amateur hunter, was 
out from camp, after a black-tailed deer, when he found Francois striving to 
outstrip him in parsuit of the game. 

“Why, Frank, whatare you doing here” said Walker. 

** [’m after that deer,” replied the boy. 

“ You after a deer! why you couldn’t hit the side of a barn at twenty yards, 
if it wa- tied fast for you!” 

“ Je ne sais pas,” said Frank; “ but maybe I could hit youata hundred!” 
Sach a youth was Francois Clement—too forward for his years or place, 
which fact in a great measure led to the sad catastrophe of his demise. 
Sitting outside of a tent, he saw a gun inside, which he took hold of by 
the muzzle, seeking to draw il out under the stretche | canvass, and while in 
this act, some obstruction touched the lock, discharging the instrument, and 
driving an cunce ball through the lower lobe of poor Frank’s left lung ! 

It was about an hour before srnset, and when that hour was fading to an 
instant he was still reclining upon Dr. Tilghman’s knee. A prophetic but 
chilling intelligence seemed to kindle inthe boy’s eye, as if justimparted by 
an ice-bolt in the heart, when his gaze turnea from the darkening west in the 
doctor’s face, and he mournfully said— 

“ Lay medown Doctor; lay me downand let me rest: Iam dead! lam 
dead!” 

The doctor endeavored to assure him that he should still be calm and cher- 
ish hope, but the cold convictioa of sudden death seemed to have frozen into 
the poor boy’s soul. 

‘© Mon Diew! je suis mort! je suis mort!—O! mon Dieu!” he exclaimed, 


told that such was the case considered himself entitled to £5 of that money, 
and resoris to"his mode of compelling payment of that sum. 

Alderman Gibbs—The summons siates tha. a false pretence wasused. £ 
don’t see what the false pretence was at all, and therefore I must dismiss the 
case. 

Complainan —Then I shal! seek redress in another place—(laug bter). 

T he Solicitor—No objection to meet you on the subject in an action of tro- 
ver—(laughter). Wewish for nothing but fair play. Let us have our mouse 
and you shall have yours—(great laughter). London Ace. 





PERSIAN JUSTICE. 

In the Hall of Justice at the Alee kapi, however, sat an officer, obviously of 
high rank, surrounded by officials both within and without the apartment, and, 
as Hoossen an! his father approached, they discovered that it was the Dewan- 
Beggre, or chief j dge, disposing of the causes that came before him. 

There was no wiut of criminals; for robberies, as has been seen, were but 
too frequent without the walls, and there were plenty of petty thieves withia 
them ; accordingly, the criminal judges had enough to do; and, on this par- 
ticular morning, there was, as it appeared, no lack of work for the executioners ; 
for sharp cries would, every now and then, arise above the loud hum of the mul- 
titude, end as they drew near they could distinguish many voices, in tones of 
ernest entrea'y or of harsh abuse and rebuke; and then the shrill cries of 
*Amaun! Amaun! in the name of Allah! Yah Imaun Hoossem! Yah 
Imaun Hussun !” keeping time to the blows of the sticks as they descended on 
the feet or thighs of some unfortunate culprit. So wholesale en administration 
of criminal justice, though not a pleasing scene, was yet deepty interesting 
from its novelty, and Hoossein, dragging his father, wh» seemed far less dispoa- 
ed \o wi ness it, pressed forward to the edge of the semicire’e which surrounded 
the window of the apartment where the judge sat, and before which s:oo4 the 
accused, accusers, aud officers of justice, 

A temporary cessation of the bastinado and the continued cries produced by 
it, hed been succeeded by two or three short loud shrieks, terminating In lower 
moans ; and just as they forced their way through the ring, so as to see what 
was passing within it, they observed two orthree men standing near a bloek 
of woud, one of whom held au instrument in his hand, and another, supported 
by the third, appeared haif fainting, while his head ad arm were streamirg with 
boot. He had just suffered the lors of both his ears and right hand, and in this 
condition he was led groaning away to make room for another, on whom the 
same punishment was inflicted. 

Hoosse n, disgusted at the sight, was turning away, when he observed aa 
opening formed on the othe: side of the ring, through which was led a camel, 
with its saddle on, and curiosity induced him to remain and see what was about 
to be done. He was not long kept in suspense. A ferosh, girt with a sword, 
going vp to the wudow, mede some communication to the Dewan- Beggee, who 
nodded acquiescence, upon which two other feroshes, stout truculent looking 
fellows, came forward, dragging a man, naked to the waist, who resisted greatly, 
uttering loud cries for mercy. They were unheeded ; for a moment, as the 
executioners halted in the middle of the ring, the poor wretch pleaded earnestly 
with the most emphatic g: stures which his bound arms enabled him to make; 
but all in vain, a stern shake of the judge's head was afl the reply, and he was 
burried towards the camel, which al:o was led tothe spot. In another moment 
he was thrown on the ground, his heels were tied together, and hooked overthe 
saddle peak, so that his head hung down towards the ground ; the knife of one 
of the feroshes gleaned in his hand, and in another moment the belly of the eri- 
minal was gashed across, so that the entrails gushed out. A shout was raised, 
as if to drown the victim's dying cry, and the sarwan (camel driver) imme- 
diately led the cainel away, to perambulate the streets, as in such executions is” 
the custom. 





PEDESTRIANISM. 


The Foot-race for One Hundred Pounds, between Kitchener, the Hampstead 
Stag, and Bland, of Derby.—Tohis race, which has excited so much imierest 
in the pedestrian circles, came off on the Kedeleston road, Derby (a very greasy 
one), on Monday, Oct. 16th, in the presence of thonsands of spectators, Many 
came from long distances to witaess the contest between the pets of Derby and 
Southgate, including Tass Parker, Dick Cain, Sambo Sutton and hie nevice, 
the London Siay, Collishaw, Hopewell, Oscroit, the Lurcher, &e. The die 
tance (150 yards) was roped throughout. The betting commenced by the 








baryingz his face trom the sinking sun. 
He was born in Saiat Charles, Missouri, of French parents, and always | 
spoke in that language when most affected. 

It is known that two Catholic priests, besides several lay brothers, accom- | 
panied us to the mountains—missionaries, going to settle with the Flathead | 
tribe. Father De Vos came to poor Frank soon atter his accident, and ne- | 
ver lett him again until his last breath of mortality had pas-ed away, save | 
for the few instants when he went to robe himselt for administering the Ex- ' 
treme Unction. The presence of this good old man rendered the scene one | 
of deep and affecting solemnity. With calm and impressive persuasion he | 
banished wildness and fear from the boy’s heart, and turned his thoughts on 
happiness ard Heaven. Then flew the heart of Francois homeward to his | 
mother, and al! his remaining words were for ber. - 
“Oh! ma mere, ma chere mere! je meurs! je meurs! Je ne te verral jam- 
ais encore!” .... Still he went on, but his words were all in French. mourn- 
ing in the tenderest manner for his mother. 

‘My dear mother will never see me again! Iam going to another world, 
and she is not near me! She will never kiss Francois again! She does not 
see me! she vill see me no more!—Mother! mother!—Oh! my dear mo- 
ther !” 
He lived until about eight o’clock in the evening, during which time he | 
faded gradually, his brow growing paler, but his eyes preserving until near- | 
ly the last moment its clear and boyish lustre, that seemed even brighter and | 
more remarkable as his parting moment came nearer. The grouparound | 
that dying boy was thing that rivited the gaze of many an eye In camp; but | 
one object, especially, held a peculiar and marked prominence—this was Ab- | 
toine, the hunter, the brother of Francois. The fine form of the sturdy, sun- 
burned mountaineer seemed like a figure hardened into bronze, as he knelt, 
speechless and immoveable, beside his dying brother during the gloomy hours 
of that evening. He kissed the boy repeatedly, but never wept or uttered a 
syllable. He sat with the corpse, and never spoke. When the camp moved 
away from the grave, next day, there we eft Antoine, all alone, and there he 
stood, his figure growing indistinct in distance, until all sight ot him was 
gone: and never, during all the rest of our travel, did Antoine mention his 
brother, until, when on the stea:noat, nearing his home, with a choking voice 


and eyes filling up with tears, he asked the writer of this to give him on pa- 


perthe dying words of Francois. , (igen, Yee 
Poor Franzois! All the decencies of the grave were given to him ; mass 


was said for his youthful aud, we presume, innocent spirit; the ground was 
levelled over him, and fire was burned upon the spot, for it was necessary to 
hide, and mark, a Christian’s grave im that far land of desolation. So we 
left Francois; and there he is sleeping now, beneath the towering masses of 


the Red Buttes. Picayune. 





LONDON POLICE. 
Tus Siveinc Movse—Don’r You Wisn You May Ger Ir.—Mr. William 
Penton, of Cannon-street, was summoned by Mr. John Wainwright for, as 
the summons stated, PF apianears, himself of a singing mouse by false preten- 

st ty of the complainant.’ 
The vemaieinant said that the defendani borrowed the mouse, which had 
very remarkable vege poset, from his son, who was quitea child, and that, 
finding its qualities profitable, he refused to restore it. 

Alderman Gibbs—How did you come possessed of the mouse ? 

Complainani—I caugh' it in a trap. 

And you taught it to sing ?—No; it sung naturally, like a bird. 

Rather unnaturally, you mean. What sort of mouse Is It !—A common 











house mouse. 


Cheshire division giving shillings to bet pounds on Bland; considerable sums 
were then laid out even, and the Stag’s friends ultimately bet 5 to 4, which 
odds Bland’s friends freely took. All preliminaries having been arranged, at 
four o'clock the men appeared at the scratch in racing costume, and both 
sessed of equal contidence, the Stag offering to bet Bland a £10 note that he 
beat him, which was not accepted. Bland is a fine young fellow, standing 
5fi. 9in, and the Stag 5ft. 2in. Bland has just recovered from an attack of 
quinsey, and wore a blister on his chest. After one false start they bounded 
away, Bland witha slight lead, which he maintained for about 120 yards; he 
then slipped, the Stag on the stant giving him the *‘ go by,” and the pet of 
Southgate gallantly won ‘he race by about two yards. Bell’s Life. 


Birkhead, alias Lamas, and Curtis.—This race, of ten miles, for £20, came 
off un Monday, Oct. 16, at Hyde Park Cricke: Ground, Sheffield. Both men, 
on coming to the starting-post, appeared to be in good condition. Birtkhead 
is about twenty, and Curtis about twenty-two. The odds, at 5 and 6 to 4, were 
in favor of Lanes. Both men got weil away together, going at a tremendous 
rate, and running the first two miles in ten minutes forty-eight seconds. The 


|epeed was too much for the distance, and Lamas, who had the lead, pulled up, 


and Curtis passed him, but was shortly afterwards put into the back ground. 


_ To make the distance it is necessary to go thirty five times round, and in the 


thirtieth round Curtis, who had stuck to his man like a leech up to thie time, 
cried ‘* enough,” and gave in. Lamas continued running, but upon finding that 
Curtis had deserted him, he stopped, and put on a top-coat, with a view to walk 
the remaining distance, but as time was backed against him, he doffe« hiscoat 
again ‘‘cut his lucky,” ultimately doing (adds our correspondent) the ten 
miles in 57 minutes 25 seconds. A Lancashire Corinthian who witnessed the 
race, made a deposit the same evening at Mr. Thompson's, Bakers Pool, Shef- 
field, agreeing to find a man to run Lamas ten miles round Hyde Park Cricket 
Ground, Sheffield, for £25 aside. The man and the time, we understand, 
were tohave been nemedon Friday evening, at Manchester. Ib. 
Powell and Harris —The twelve miles walking match for £10 a side, be- 
tween Joseph Harris and Charles Powell, came off on Monday last, near the 
Baldfaced Stag, Wimbledon Common. About three o’clock the men came te 
the scratch, and went away in good style, Powell takingthe lead. The betting 
was 6 to 4 on him, which odds were taken freely by the opposite party. Powell 
continued to gain ground, and as he was at least 500 yards in advance at the 
seven miles, 6 and 7 to 1 were freely offered on him, and in some instances ac- 
cepted, several of his friends anticipating that he would ultimately overtake his 
man, which, to the great dismay of those who had betted such long odds, 
proved to be the fact, for in the next mile Powell appeared to be distressed, and 
Harris vow exerting himself to the atmost, gained upon him, and in the ninth 
mile passed him in a gallant manner. Powell struggled on, but seeing that he 
had no chance, he gave in at the tenth mile, and Harris completed his task in 
one hour and fifty-nine minutes, which is good werk on such hilly ground. 
Harris was in fine condition, having been trained by the celebrated Puller, at 
Child's Hill. Powell is only 17 years of age, and Harris 25. Powell still thinks 
be can defeat Harris. Ib. 





Tue Art or Snoprinc.— What's the price of this article!” inquired a deaf 
old lady. ‘Seven shillings,” said the draper. ‘ Seventeen shillings!” she 
exclaimed, “I’ll give you thirteen.” “ Seven shillings,” replied the honest 
tradesman, “is the price of the article.” ‘Oh! seven shillings,” the lady 


sharply rejoined, “I'll give you five !” 
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ELLISTONIANA. 





BY W. T. MONCRIEFF, ESQ. 


A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 

During the run of the“ Coron:tion,” Eiliston’s royal spectacle, as he proud- 

teemed it, at Drury-lane Theatre, the success was so unprecedented that 
the great lessee deterinined on stopping all orders, and totally suspending the 
4cee list, ** the public press only excepted,” thezefore when any protessional or 
other person, whom he could not dercaisy refuse, applied to him for an order, 
or requested to be passed, tha manager usec with much solemnity to assure 
the applicant that the thing was totally impossible ; that the success was e0 
enormous, he should refuse his own father were he alive. 

* But,” observed he, with much seriousness, “1 will tell you what I'll do: 
though I cannot possibly give you an order or pass you, I will with great plea- 
sure pay the money for your admission out of my own pocket. Have the good- 
pess to walk this way.’’ 

He would then very gravely accompaty the applicant to the money-taker’s 
box, where drawing seven sbill‘ngs froin his right-hand breeches pocket he 
would ley it down on the pay-place, receive a chick. give it with much polite- 
ness to the attending party, and the moment his friend’s back was fairly turned, 
and he had ascended the stairs for the purpose of delivering it to the check-ta- 
ker, would, with a comical wink, very methodically sweep off the money he 
had laid down, and deposit it with much formality in his left-hand vreeches- 
pocket, departing with observing, 

No, no, nobody must be adm tted now without paying.” 

But the success increasing. and finding that he in reality goined nothing but 
the look of the thing by this proceeding, he one evening, when under what old 
Delphini used to say, was de-vine inspiration, on returning to Stratford-place, 
called for the folio volume in which the various births of the house of Elliston 
were duly registered, and in the presence of the heads of his family took his 
corporal oath,that not another person should be admitted gratis to see the ‘‘ Co- 
sonation”’ for the remainder of the season, the public press, as before observed, 
only excepted. 

Now itso happened, unfortunately for our manager, that the very first night 
after this praiseworthy resolution had been taken and attested, a certain Mr. 
Ldenezer lronsides, an eminent hardware manufacturer in the working town of 
Birmingham, who had been our hero’s stanch friend and main supporter during 
his lesseeship of the theatre of that populous place, had come to London on 
some private business, which having executed to his entire satisfaction, he de- 
termined on giving himself a treat by visiting his friend Ellistoa and a London 
theatre at one and the same time. 

Applying at the box-dvor for entrance, as a very old and intimate friend of 

the comedian, he was told to his great as onishment and indignation, he could 
not pass, that Mr. Elliston had sworn no one should be admitted without pay- 
ang. 
That may be,” replied the sturdy man of metal; “but he'll let me in, for 
rhe last time I bailed him out of the custody of Tom Nicks, the sheriff's officer 
of Bordsley, and leut him the money to pay his men on the Saturday, he swore 
by all that was good, that as long as he possessed a theaire, no matter where 
it was, its doors should always be open to me—that is, provided it wasn't a be- 
aefit. Is it a benefit to-night ?” 

“It certainly is not,” answered the money-taker. 

“ Theu in | go,” said the manufacturer. 

“Stop, stop!” cried the money-taker; “I'll send to Mr. Elliston and hear 
what he says.” 

'* Ay, ay, do,” said Mr, Tronsides, grufily, ‘‘ you'll soon see. 
oo man of his word, if he slinks back on this occasion.” 

The manager was accordingly summoned. He was very glad to meet his old 
friend, Mr. lronsides, whom he warmly welcomed, but looked very blank when 
he learned the purpose of his visit. 

‘fam very sorry, my dear Ironsides,” replied he, ruefully, ‘‘ nothing would 
give me grester pleasure than to pass you, gratis, into my theatre this evening, 
but the fact is, I have sworn nobody shall be admitted to see the ‘ Coronation,’ 
without paying.” 

" Yes, but you recollect,” replied Mr. Ironsides, doggedly, “that you also 
swore, J should always pass free, apply when I would; please don't torget 
that.” 

‘ Egad, that is true,” replied our comedian, “that’s very true—I’ll not de- 
ny it.” 

“ Ne, no, I thought not,” exultingly cried Mr, Ironsides; “it was when I 
tent you the :noney, and went your security to Tim Nicks, the bum-bailey, you 
know.” 

‘ True, true, I remember! Jt is a most perplexing circumstance, certainly ; 
but what aim I to do, I must keep my oath?” 

‘You ought to do so,” growled out Mr. Ironsides. 

Elliston pondered. 

[will readily give you the money to pay for yourself,”’ said he. 

‘That won’t do,” said Mr. Ironsides, sturdily . ‘* it is not for the value of the 
money, but you swore J should always go in free, gratis, for nothing, and this 
is the very first time I have ever asked yuu, and if you are going to back cut 
after pledging your word—what do I say— your oath ! why—”’ 

'* Send for the treesurer,’’ said the perplexed manager. 

The treasurer accordingly came. ‘To him the case was submitted ; it was @ 
nice point—how was the manager to keep his oath in both instances! It was 
a case that might have puzzled the subtlety of all the most celebrated casuists 
of the caliphate. 

The treasurer, at length suggested, that though Mr. Ironsides would not pay 
for himself on being supplied with the money, Elliston should pay for him as 
he had formeily done for his other friends. But to this arrangement Mr. Jron- 
sides also most obstinately refused to consent. In this dilemma, the acting ma- 
nager, who here joined the party, proposed, that as Elliston had made an ex- 
ception in favour of the public press, Mr. Ironsides should be considered one of 
the press for that night only, and admitted as the Post,the Herald, or the Morn- 
ing Advertiser. 

To this, however, Mr. Ironsides was more opposed than to the two preceding 
suggestions. 

‘He'd be no Post,” he said, ‘the public press were al a set of poor devils, 
he could buy them all out, Morning Advertiser, and ail.” 

Elhi-ton also had his scruples as well as Mr. Ironsides to this proposal and 
that idea was abandoned. 

A suggestion by the money-taker to admit Mr. Ironsides with one of the per- 
former's bones was equally unfortunate, that gentleman stubbornly declaring 
that he would go in with his own bones and nobody’s else. ys 

“ You swore | should always be admitted for nothing, Mr. Manager,’ said 
he, “ Tim Nicks heard you, it’s not for the value of the money, as I said before, 

but I like a man to keep his word—lI like a man to be a man.” 1 

_“Thave it,” said Elliston, “I have got it,” his eye brightening up, and stri- 
king his forehead as if sucdenly inspired. ‘It’s all ri nt, T swore no one should 
go in during the present season— now, to morrow is Betasdey, I'll close my pre- 
sent season 'o morrow night, and commence a new one on Monday morning, so 
you have only to wait till } onday, my dear fellow, and you cau go in with plea- 
sire—TI shall keep my oath both ways then.” . om k 

“ That's all very well,” said Mr. Ironsides, with most provoking pertinacity, 
“but it won't do; I must go in to night—I’m going back to Birmingham to- 
morrow—and I wouldn't wait in London till Monday, no, not to see fifty plays, 
and be paid for gOlng into the bargain.” 

Here was a screw loose again. At length the stage-manager came to the 
rescue. He suggested that since going in at the front without paying seemed 
io be totally out of the question, they should take Mr. Ironsides in at the back, 
and pass him through the stage-door. ' 

‘‘ No, no, no bark for me,” said Mr. Ironsides. *‘ I’m a plain, straightforward 
“an—I go in through the front, or not at all. 1m an Englishman—so make 
up your mind, keep your word or forfeit it—it’s all upright and downright with 
me. If you want to keep Ebenezer Ironsides your friend, you'll act like a man, 
that’s all—so say the word.” ” 

_ The whole party were in despair at the unyielding inflexibility of Mr. Iron- 
sides, when again the genius of Elliston came to his assistance. ; 

* Let the gentleman pass free,” said he, triumphantly, ** it’s all right yet.’ 

“Ah, that’s as it should be,” said the unbending Ebenezer, “give us your 
ist, man—that’s like yourself, and hang me, if Ebenezer Ironsides isn’t as 
much your friend now as ever he was,” giving the manager a hearty shake of 
‘he haud. * We will take @ bottle on the strength on it, after the performance 
s over, if you will only come down to the Be!le Sauvage, and you may have 


Mr. Elliston is 


” [paoy goods sent you in my line as you choose.” 
that aok you, thank you, my dear frend, it’s al! right,” said Elliston. ‘* Let 
fy Sentieman pass, Tyson.” 
t Tronsides vaulte up stairs to the boxes. The ecting and stage-mana- 
“ Stocd aghast. 
‘ Why, then 
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hed aoa of it,” said Elliston, coolly. ‘‘I swore my Brummagem friend 
“ Well et aen without paying, and Ihave kept my oath.” 
this season, with. «20% Swear, too, that no ove should see the ‘ Coronation’ 
n, Without Paying?” 
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without paying to-nigh: ; . 
with an apelagy neo, ts for I won't play it 
say I have been taken seriously ill—a sud 


keep my oath there too—no one shail see it, 
a 0 . Let somebody get ready to goon 
you can substitute the « Spectre Bridegroom’ instead of it— 
den indisposition—and I'll go and en- 





yoy myself over a bottle of Madeira and a broiled bone, with Ockey Clarke at 
the Bath Hotel. Stiff, the waiter, does a devil to a turn.”’ 

The “ Coronation” was accordingly put off, to Mr. Ironsides’ great couster- 
nation, who heard the announcement of his friend Elliston’s sudden illness 
with much concern. 

The first thing he did on quitting the theatre was to inquire his friend's 
‘“‘whereabout,” for the purpose of tendering his services, and expressing his 
con‘olence. {it was with some difficul'y he found Elliston was at the Bath 
hotel. 

“* Poor fellow !” said he, ‘‘ removed to the nearest coffee-house.”’ 

Thither he immediately repaired and sent in his name, expecting to find the 
manager in bed with the usual accompaniments of nurse, draughts, pill boxes, 
and water-gruel His astonishment was extreme, but not unmingled with plea- 
sure at finding his friend in perfect health, in great glee, enjoying himself with 
his old crony, little Ockey, over the good things of the Bath hotel. 

A few words explained every thing. Nothing loath, Ebenezer joined the jo- 
vial pair, and with many a hearty laugh they had a jolly night of it. 

Thus was this very difficult case of conscience finally disposed of. 

A somewhat analogous case to this scene occurred with the immortal Ed- 
mund Kean, at the period when he was lessee of the Richmond Theatre, and 
resided in the dwelling-house which immedia‘ely adjoins it, though there is no 
internal communication. The occupants of the dw:lling-house being obliged 
to leave it and issue out on the green, if they wish to enter the theatre. 


It happened one afternoon when the great tragedian wes advertised to p:r- 
furm his favourite character of Othello—a personation that perhaps has never 
been equalled in histrionic anna!s—he received a visit from his body-surgeon, 
who had cal'ed on him with the kind intention of looking after his health. Be- 
ing at that time perfectly well, the tragedian took upon himself to exchange 
characters with his medical friend, and prescribed some draughts for him, “ to 
be taken immediately,” which proved so agreeable, that the dose was very soon 
ordered “ to be repeated.” 

The pharmacopeia of Kean’s cellar, which contained some of George IV.’s 
port royal was not to be declined, and occupied in the pleasing parsing of the 
glasses, the hour for commencing the performance arrived much sooner than 
was expected, and Budd, the time honoured housekeeper of the theatre ap- 
peared to s.mmon the tragedian to his nightly duty. 


_ A crowded house was anxiously expecting him, the orchestra had been rung 
in three or four times, and had scraped through the antiquated overtures of old 
Rhomberg, till at last the spectators began to be impatient, and were calling 
for the tragedian in no very gentle terms. 

In the hi arity of the moment, the illust icus Edmund consigned them to the 
eternal Tophet, and swore that he would not leave the house, and go out to 
perform that evening to please any one. If they could get him on the stage, 
without his having to go out of the house, he’d play, but not otherwise—if they 
couldn’t, the audience mus! be content with the performance of his friend the 
surgeon, who would, as usual give a medical certificate of his, Kean’s indispo- 
sition. This the surgeon readily agreed to do. 

How was this determination to be got over! 

Poor Budd was in the greatest perplexity, the honest housekeeper began to 
fear for the safety of the structure intrusted to his care. At length the very 
exigency of the emergency inspired him with an idea. 

“ Agreed, sir,” said he. ‘Dress for your part—here are your things—tu- 
nic, trunks, burut cork, and pomatum, all ready, and I promise you, you shall 
not have to go out into the air, but shall perform without.” 

‘I agree to that, friend Budd,” said Kean, triumphantly, seeing no way by 
which it was to be accomplished ; ‘but you'll find yourhopes nipped in the bud 
here, depend on it.”’ 

‘* We shall see, sir,’ said the housekeeper, “ only dress and follow me, and 
you shall very soon find yourself on the stage, without the trouble of treading 
the green.” 

Kean began to black his face, and Budd retired to put his project into execu- 
tion. 

Fortunately for the audience of the Richmond Theatre of that evening, it 
happened that the coal-cellar of the dwelling-house was only divided from the 
pit of the theatre by the party-wall that ran through the two structures. The 
Pitites were very soon astounded by a most mysterious knocking in this direc- 
tion, rivalling that of the far-famed Cock-lane ghost. 

Thump—thump—thump—proceeded in quick succession from some invisible 
Hitites, and in a very few moments part of the wall begau to give way—bricks 
aod mortar tumbled about in all directions, affording serious apprehension that 
the whole house was giving way—a cloud of dust arose—a large aperture ap 
peared—and from the dark recesses of the coal-cellar emerged the triumphant 
Budd, with the noble Moor, the sooty hero of the night, who thus kept his oath, 
and yet did not disappoint the audience. 

The aperture which forms the communication between the dwelling-house 
end the theatre, through the medium of the coal-cellar, is stiil in existence, or 
at least was so very lately. 


A PANTOMIME TRICK. 

Elliston ever took great delight in pantomime. He was of opinion with 
Leigh Hunt that “ not to like pantomimes is not to like animal spirits’’—*‘ that 
he who says he does not like a pantomime either says what he does not think, 
or is not so wise as he fancies himself, and should goto the mill] to get ground 
young again.” 

In the concoction of his pantomimes Elliston was used to become once again 
a bey, he always wonld have a finger in the Chrismas pie, suggesting some 
comic scene, or giving a hint for a trick, &c. &c. It was while musing 
over these matters of motley, that a pantomime scene once really occurred to 
himself, which the narrator has often heard him relate with great glee, and will 
repeat. 

As it has been remarked before, the great lessee was partial to buying bar- 
gains. There was no spot so forbidding, or obscure that he would not drive 
into if he thought he could pick up anything cheap. Of course, as has been 
shown, he generally got bit in his purchase, but this did not check his love of 
accumulation on easy terms. 

One Christmas, while occupied in producing the pantomime usual to that fes- 
tive season,at Drury-lane Theatre,business led him in his way to Newgate-street, 
to pass the silvan regions of Field-lane at the bottom of Holborn-hill, celebrated 
for its translated understandings, that is, second-hand shoes,orphan fogles (stolen 
handkerchiefs),and lost property of every description retailed under the especial 
superintendence of a select tribe of the chosen people. 


The eutrance to this far-famed repository looked so mysterious and tempting, 
that though at thattime deeply intent as he was on giving birth to some 
choice piece of merriment for his Christmas revels, having promised bis Harle- 
quin (Howell), and his Clown and Pataloon (Signor Paulo and T. Blanchard), 
that he would write a scene for them, he could not resist making a plunge 
into its shady depths. Facilis descensus averni, says Virgil, and certainly not 
more difficult is the gentle declivity of Field-lane. Our manager had no sooner 
entered this sacred spot, than a thousand odours arose to greet his astonished 
olfactories, the otto of old shoes and fried fish, and the fusty exhalation stream- 
ing from unnumbered handkerchiefs of every size, sort, and colour, giving the 
exterior of some of the shops of the worthies of the place where they were ex- 


ferent nations on the day of a launch. 

Pushing his way through this precious Babel,forgetting awhile his pantomime, 
and deaf to the voice of the barkers, casting furtive glances on each side as he 
went, in the hope of discovering some “ unconsidered trifle.” Elliston proceeded 
onwards, til! an article hanging outside the front of the dingy depot of one of 
the bandana merchants, as the receivers of the pickings of many pockets 
are termed, attracting his attention, he made a pause. In a moment the 
owner of the emporiuin darted out like a spider from a corner uf its web, hast- 
ening to seize a new caught bluebottle, and seizing him by the buttenhole, ex- 
claimed, 

“Van a good vipe or a fogle, my dear! Can let you have von vorth your 
monish, pettersh den new, a!! Injee, rea] Darners and no mistake.” 


* I certainly do want a bandana, my friend, if that’s what you mean,” said 
Elliston, smiling at the man’s mistake. ‘* There is one I see hanging up there— 
that one with the coloured squares, like a harlequin’s jacket I mean. I should 
like to look at that, it has taken my fancy.” 

** Of course it has, my dear,” replied the man; “‘it would take any body’s 
fancy dat vould. J)at’s a regular beauty, dat is. Only feel it,” taking it down. 
** Don’t be afeard on it, my dear; take it in your hand and veighit. Vhy it 
veighs more dan all the monish dat I charges for it.”’ 

** And how much is that, my friend!’ asked Elliston. 

‘ Tree and sixpence, every farden, and it cost me four shillings from de 
manufacture ; besides vitch, hark ye, my dear,” whispering in his ear, “ it’s a 
smuggled von, and of course vorth double the monish. ’ 

“* Well, well,’”’ said Elliston, to whom the recommendation of its being a 
smuggled one had an irresistable charm, “as it gives me an idea for a trick, 
say three shillings and it’s a bargain.” 

‘“‘T couldn’t, my dear ; it cost me more. Here, Rachel, my love,” calling 
to his daughter, “can I take tree shillings for dis here handkerchief vot the 
gentleman vonts to inake a arlekin’s jacket on? Vid a few sprangles, it vil do 
beautiful.” 

A very good looking, aging: black-eyed girl here suddenly made 
her appearance from the back premises,—Robert William could not in 
the obscurity discover how or from where. To her the comedian, as was usual 
with him, gave one of his irresistible winks which elicited 4 pleased giggle in 





hibiced very much the appearance of a vessel decorated with the colours of dif- | 


return, and after exawining the handkerchief she pronounced it as her opinion 
that her father could take the money. 

* Vell, vell, my dear,” said the man, “you does just vot you like vid me! 
Dere you see, sir, just exactly as it comes from de wessel—never vos marked 
—take care on it.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Elliston, “ musin’t have any tricks upon travellers with this, 
though it is a pantomime fogle, as youcallit.” 

Here he laughed at his own conceit. 

** Oh, no, in course no:,” returned the man, significantly joining in the mana- 
ger's risibility ; “‘ I sees you are upto souff, my dear.”’ 

Safely depositing the handkerchief in his coat-pocket, Elliston proceeded to 
retrace his steps into Holborn ; but before he had reached the top, a sudden 
titillation of his nasal organ reminded him of his new purchase ; but what was 
his astonishment when, on putting his hand into his pocket to task its services, 
he found it gone. 

* Ah!” said he, in the words of Othello, his mind misgiving him, ‘ is’t lost, 
ist gone? The handkerchief! the handkerchief!” 

What could have become of it? He must have left it behind him on the man’s 
counter ;—the thing was clear, and he hurried back, thinking he might possibly 
secure it, ere the man perhaps had seen it Taking two steps for one he speedi- 
ly regained the domicile of the man of bandanas. 

* | left my handkerchief behind me,” he said. 

* Vot ?” said the man. 

“T left my handkerchief behind me, I tell you. The handkerchief 1 bought of 
you.” 

“Did you ?”’ inquired the man ; “ vhere is it then? It isn't here.” 

They looked about everywhere, it was not to be seen. 

** Very odd,” said Elli-ton. ‘“ Then I must have lost it! * That handkerchief 
did an Egyptian to my mother give.’ ‘To lose or give’t away were such per- 
dition as nothing else could match.’ ”’ 

“Only tink of dat now, but I shouldn't vonder as you says—there is not a 
doubt of it. Here, Rachel, my dear, the gentleman's lost his vipe ;”’ again call- 
ing to his daughter. 

** T shouldn't so much have minded,” said Elliston, disconcerted, “ but I'd 
set my heart upon that handkerchief; I wouldn't have lost it for double the 
money.” 

* Vouldn’t you !’’ said theman, ‘Oh den I dare say we can find you ano- 
der, de fellow to it. Dere’s dat von dere,” pointing to the place from whence 
he had taken the other. 

Elliston looked up, and to his great surprise saw what appeared to be the ap- 
paration of the very identical handkerchief he had just lost, hanging up in the 
very same place that had been occupied by his former purchase. 

** You can have dat, if you likesit,’’ said the man, “and for de very same 
money, too,’’ taking it down. 

“The same mouey,”’ said Elliston, examining it, “‘ why it’s the same handker- 
chief !” 

“Ts it ? vell dat is curous !” said the man, ‘but now you mentions it, hang 
me if I didn’t think so ven I bought it, and dat’s vot made me give the chap as 
sold it to me a bender more for it den I should have done. I’m a Christain, 
said I, iff don’t tink it’s the wery same handkerchief as I sould the gentleman 
just now ; but as the chap vot I bought if of vos an old customer, I didn’t like 

to hurt his honour by axing any questions. Here, Rachel, my dear, it’s the 
very same handkerchief as I sould the gentleman, vot I bought just now. I teld 
you, you know, my dear,” to Elliston, “to take care it didn’t play you any 
tricks, it being a Arliken one.” 

* There’s your money,” said Elliston, somewhat disconcerted, though he 
could not help smiling at the cool cunning of the fellow, “I'll take care how | 
lose it a second time. It shan’t make it’s way from my pocket to your shop- 
window in a hurry again, if I know it ; but as it is I shan’t quite lose my money, 
for it has given me an idea I would willingly have paid a guinea for, so I shall 
have bought a bargain after all !” 

‘The result of this experience of Elliston in the pantomime tricks of Fieid- 
lane, was the well-known old clothes-shop scere in the pantomime of that 
year, wherein the clown and pantaloon, to their great stultification purchased 
the same handkerchiefs at least half a dozen times over, the said handkerchiefs 
each time, at a wave of the harlequin’s wand flying from their pockets to the 
place from whence they had been taken, in front of the clothes shop, and when 
the moltey worthies, subsequently in a rage, drag out the vender to wreak 
\heir vengeance on him for his double dealing, they find him to their hor- 
ror come to pieces in the scuffle, literally turning out to be a bundle of old 
clothes ! 

ELLISTON’S LOYALTY. 

Whether from the early patronage of George III. at Windsor, and the 
subsequent favour of that venerable monarch and his august family at Wey- 
mouth and Frogmore, or from any congenial love of sway or reigning pas- 
sion for power, Elliston was ever very loyal ; he was, in fact, devoted to roy- 
alty. 

Green-room gossip relates of him, that on one occasion when George IV. 
had commanded ** The Hypocrite” and ‘Monsieur Tonson” at Drury Lane, 
Elliston and his stage-manager, in order to prime themselves properly to re- 
ceive the monarch on his arrival with all honour, as is customary. filled and 
emptied so many ‘“‘ bumpers of Burgundy” to the health of ‘the King, God 
bless him,’’ that their heads soon became the heaviest part about them. While 
in this situation the monarch duly arrived, and they hastened to enter on their 
office of lighting and bowing the Majesty of England into his box, dressed, ac- 
cording to custom, in a court dress, with bag wigs and swords, bearing waxen 
lights in the best stage candlesticks. Thus accoutred, they proceeded, crab- 
like, backwards before royalty, bowing at every step—the genuflexions conse- 
quent on their symposium passing unnoticed amid the bobbings of ceremony. 
‘Thus they proceeded very well till they reached the entrance of the little pri- 
vate ante-room attached to the royal box, when not remembering the slight de- 
scent occasioned by a small step downwards,they suddenly lost their equilibriun, 
and stumbling backwards, fell prostrate, one on the other. 

‘The monarch, asserts the on dit, was convulsed with langhter at the spectacle 
of the recumbent managers ; and the royal pages,equerries, and lords in waiting, 
tittered as heartily as court etiquette would permit. Elliston alone was not dis- 
composed. Regaining his centre of gravity, he bowed very reverently to the 
sovereign, and thus delivered himself 

“T feel assured, sire, your majesty will graciously excuse this accidental 
fall ng off m the performance of my duty. Who is there that would not gladly 
fall in the service of the sovereign! But however mal a propos this little faux 
pas, it has at least shown, that though I may fall for, I can never turn my back 
upon my king.” 

* Very good, Elliston,” said the monarch, laughing good humouredly, * very 
good—loyal to the back-bone—all right !”’ 

* Yes, sire,”’ continued the comedian, encouraged by the monarch’s gta- 
cious condescension, “ your majesty will make allowance. You know, im 
your own royal person, sire, how easily in moments of elevation, when the 
spirits are at their height, and joy is at its acme, mortality may be over- 
come. 
Here he fixed his twinkling glance on the monarch, which was ever irresisti- 
ble. Again the king laughed. 

** Ay, ay,” said he, Elliston, bad thing to have too much spirits—odd ele- 
vation measuring the floor—awkward game all-fours—fine house though, 
fine house—let the play begin—take care of the step next time though, Ellis 
ton.” 

Although Elliston was not, as it had been erroneously asserted, a practi- 
cal musician,and could not play a note on anv ins‘rument, he was an impassion- 
ed lover of music ; but of all tunes, the National Anthem was his ggreat fa- 
vourite. ; 
Whenever the theatre was reopened, it was with ‘‘ God save the King,” and 
with ** God save the King’ was each season closed. Every royal birth, mar- 
riage, visit, &c., was signalized by the performance of ‘‘ God save the King.” 
Every great victory or memorable public event was hailed with “‘ God save the 
King.”’ <A riot could not be quelled before the curtain, nor a triumph obtained 
behind it, without ‘‘ God save the King.” Jn fact, ‘‘ God save the King” was 
Elliston’s sure resource, and firm ally on every occasion ; yet it sometimes led 
him into ludicrous consequences. Take as an example, the following whimsical 
scene which occurred at the Surrey : 

In the year 1830, when the excitement occasioned by the discussion on the 
Reform Bill was at its height, Elliston was lessee, for the second time, of the 
Surrey Theatre. It happened on the particular evening of the passing this bill, 
that the lessee not having to perform in the first piece, had dressed earlier than 
was usual as Falstaff, in the tableau vivant of the “ Merry Wives of Windsor, 
in the narrator's little drama, * Shakspeare’s Festival; that part in which 
he is disguised as Herne the Hunter, wearing a huge pair of Horns upon his 
head. 

When the news arrived, Robert William hastened, dressed as he was, to !n- 
form the audience of this great public event in one of his best speeches ; there 
was of course a universal cry for ‘* God save the King.” 
“You shall have ‘God save the King,’ ladies and gentlemen,” said he, 
proudly ; “ but as the major part of my compaLy are now dressing for the pa- 
geant of ‘ Shakspeare’s Festival,’ wherein they are to represent all the princt- 
pal characters in our immortal bard's plays, you must be content with my sing- 
ing the first verse of our great National Anthem, solo. No doubt before it's 
conclusion, many members of the company will have finished dressing,and will 
attend the prompter’s summons, and join me with heart and voice. Strike up, 
band. F 
Here, horns on head, he accordingly began with much solemnity the first 
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now undertake positively to declare there is oo treasure on board her; had there 
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yerse. Having got through it without any one joining him, he recommenced it, 
but had scarcely sung the opening line, when Dibden Pitt rashed on as the 
Ghost of the King in “ Hamlet,” and made a duet of it with him, by bellowing 
out, ; ’ 
Long live our noble king. 
Asbury, then stalking on as the Starved Apothecary in “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
with a phial of poison, squeaked out, 
Send him victorious ! 
'o which Warwick, who had entered as Mad Tom in “ King Lear,’ crowned 
with a wisp of straw, immediately added, 
Happy and glorious ! 
« Long,” cried one of the Hortons, tripping on as Ariel in the “ Tempest,”’ 
Long to reign over us ! 
All the party then bursting out in full chorus with 
God save the King! 
Mrs. Vale, hobbling on as one of the Witches in “ Macbeth,” with her broom, 
led off the second verse in capital style. She was ably supported by Robert 
William, who, with renewed energy, bawled out, 
Scatter his enemies— 
And make them fall ! 
cried Buckingham, sidling on as Touchstone ir.“ As You Like It,” and flourish- 
ing his fool’s bauble very comically. 
Confound their politics ! 
said Harry Kemble, entering at this moment as Othello, and singing with so 
much loyalty, that he would have been literally black in the face, even if he 
had not been already coloured. 
Frustrate their knavish tricks! 
said Osbaldiston, making his entrance as Richard III. 
** The king's name is a tower of strength,” whispered Elliston, exultingly, 
and again they all joined in, 
Long live the King! 
Elliston, horns and all, triumphantly maintaining his position inthe centre, sup- 
ported on either side by the different charac.ers, now commenced the third verse, 
chanting with might and main,when their forces were augmented by the services 
of Miss Rumens, as Juliet’s Nurse,—for Elliston had insisted on every one 
bear.ng a bob on this great occasion. 
The choicest gifts in store ! 
screamed this lady. 
On him be pleased to pour, 
growled out poor Noah Yardly, with his deep bass voice, as Calahan, finished 
by Gough, as Cardinal Wolsey, in ** Henry VIII.,” with 
Long may he reign, 
again taken up im grand chorus. 
May he defend our laws, 
here sung those sirens, the Misses Somerville and Vincent, entering as Chathe- 
rine and Rosilind. | 
And ever give us cause, 
mumbled old Williams, better known as Scotch Williams, shuffling on as Shy- 
lock, with his knife and scales. 
To sing with heart and voice, 
brayed out Vale, popping on at thismoment, to crown the whole, as Bottom, 
with the ass’s head, in the * Midsummer Night's Dream.” 
Long live the King! 
This last appearance completely upset the gravity of the audience, and ex- 
cited the risibility even of the performers. A shout of laughter at the odd 
ludicrousness of their situation, burst from the whole house, in which the great 
Robert William himself, in spite of his loyalty, deigned to join. ‘The orchestra, 
too, could not help accompanying the audience and actors in the general cachin 
ation, and the curvain fell amid peals of hearty guffaws, and cries of ‘‘ Bravo ! 
bravo !"’ aces . 
The memory of the singular spectacle of this evening, will long be re- 
tained by those frequenters of the Surrey Theatre who happened to be presert 
at it. 
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A ROYAL BULL FIGHT, 

EXH{BITED BEFORE THE QUEEN OF SPAIN AND H&R COURT, OcT., 1 843. 

To-day her Majesty and hee sister made their first appearanc eat a bull fight, 
or, as the court journals express it, ‘* assisted at the performance, for the laud- 
able object of procuring funds to build @ church in Chambin.” This be nefit 
netted above £1000 towards the completion of the church; for the good citi 
zens of Madrid, male and female, filled the bull-ring to overflowing, through 
the combined tnfluence of religion, loyalty, fasion, and the * classical specta- 
cle of the amphitheatre.” 

Her Majesty was surrounded by her miuisters, generals, ond grand function- 
aries. Lopez and Serrano, Narvaez and Mazircredo, and the Dukes of Bailen 
and Saragossa. All vied in explaining and expatiating on the succession of 
combats, which lasted for three hours, and did vot terminate till the sun had 
set for a considerable time and it was no longer possible for Her Majesty to 
discern whether the men were killieg the bulls or the bulls killing the men 
Eight bulls were slaughtered in the ring, aud twelve horses were left gored and 
diserabowelled there. (How many staggered off to die outside | know not.) 
Her Majesty was graciously pleased to pay particular attention to every thing 
said and done, and exhibited a degree of iwterest and animation, of which ord)- 
nary obeervers bad previously thought ber weapable. But i is evident that 
she ts far from spathetic or impassive when s'iumulated by congenial sights and 
subjects, Her loving subjects hailed ber to-day asa truly Spanish queen, won- 
der: gat the squeamisbness or self-denial of her mother, who had never brooght 
her there, having given up the stirring spec acte during her widowhood, or se- 
cord warriage. ‘ As for Espartero, be well deserved to be expelled for vot er- 
covraging the foros.” Her Majesty was evidently resolved to enjoy herself, and 
mase up fer lost tine, She was highly amused when the first bull ran in, scat- 
tericg the quadrillo combatants. She was more seriously interested as the fur 
advarced, aud the bull rushed upon the mountee picador, goring and tossing 
and teariog up bis horse, and trampling upon, doubling op, and crushing the 
fallen rder. The grotesque effvits of the bull to shake the half score of barb- 
ed darts out of bis shoulder seemed alco to afford Her Majesty nigh amuse- 
meet, and instructioa too; for one could, at a shert distance, easily translate 
her animated gestures. Her Majesty also was obviously gratified tc observe, 
“ What a voble avimal a boree is !"’ and bow be can run about with bis entrails 
hangiog out, and bear to be mounted aga, and again brought to the seratch — 
his eyav sometimes bandaged of course, oiherwise ke would oot standu. Then 
his dying struggles, and rolls, and kicks im the air, were so comical; while the 
bull, pawing and souffing, and kneeling on him, turned him over and over, and 
ripped him up 8@ knowingly, letting out the blood in gallons! “ Truly ‘twas a 
dairty dish to lay before a queen!” Nothing was wanting to complete the 
rova! evort but the death of walf a dozen men. One fellow was carned off 


with bis ribs broken (it was said), but that was nothing. 
London Times, Saturday, Oct. 21. 


Another Torum of “ Punch.” 


The Saivage of the Telemaqne. 
Tue shareholders io this splendid speculation have at length got a dividend in 
the shape of the following short, Sut expressive circular :— 
** Quilleboeuf, Sept. 30, 1843 —Sir: We beg to acquaint you that we have 
this dey concluded the salvage of the T'elemaguc, and are sorry to say we can 





been, it is quile impoasible but that we should have discovered and obiained it 
during the course of our diving operations ‘ Deane ano Epvwarps.” 
The classic terseness of the style of Deane and Edwards cannot be too much 
admired,—the beautiful touch of pathos in which, struggling between the man 
of feeliag and the maa of business, they mingle sorrow at making their an. 
nouncement with a steady determination to “ have it out,” the mournful expres 
sio: of regret followed by the startling declaration that there is positively no 
treasure on board the Telemague. This passage from the pen of Deaue and 
Edwards is worthy of anything in the works of Beaumont and Fletcher. The 
confidence with which Deane and Edwards declare they should certainly have 
found the treasure if there had been any to find, is another iastance of power- 
ful writing on the part of Deane aud Edwards, whose word, by the bye, we 
have co reasou to doubt, when we reflect on the divings aud dreggings, and 
drenchings and duckings that have been underdone, in the vain hope of fishing 
up something from the wreck of the ill-fated vessel 
Deane and Edwards liave not gone intu minuli@ ; but we Lave the means of 

knowing that the result of the salvage recently concluded has been as fol- 
lows :— 

A bit of the binnacle. 

Half a-yard of yard-arm 

A quarter of the quarter-deck. 

A hen-roost and a portion of the hatchway. 

A shivered timber. 





The above is a correct catalogue of the “ treasnre” which there has bee 
much fuss about. We understand that the shareholdes will be scale ro 
draw lots for the binnacle ; but all the rest of the salvage has, it is said, been 
seized under an execution by the man who leut the diviug-beil ! 


Prince Albert’s Studio. 

Ever since the accession of Prince Albert to the Royal Husbandsbip of these 
realms, he has devoted the energies of his mind and the ingenuity of his hands 
to the manufacture of Infantry caps, Cavalry trousers, and Regulation saber. 
tashes. One of bis first measures was to transmogrify the pantaloons of the 
Eleventn Hussars ; and as the regiment alluded to is Prince Albert’s own, His 
Royal Highnese may do as he likes with his own, and no one could complain 
of his bedizening the legs of the unfortunate Eleventh with scarlet cloth and 
gold door-leather. When, however, the Prince, throwing the whole of his 
energies intw a hat, proposed to encase the heads of the British Soldiery in a 
machine which seemed a decided cross between a muff, a coal scuitle, and a 
slop-pail, then Punch was compelled to interfere, for the honor of the English 
army. The result has been that the head-gear hae been summarily with- 
drawn by an order from the War Office, and the manufacture of more of the 
Albert bat has been absolutely prohibited. 

Greatness of mind is shown in various ways by differeot individuals. Han- 
nibal was a great cutter-out, for he cut a passage through the Alps; but Prince 
Albert cuts out Hannibal, inasmuch as his Royal Highness devotes his talent 
to the cutting-out of cuats, waistcoats and ‘things inexpressible.” The Prince’s 
stndio could not fail to be an object of interest to the readers of Punch. We 
ao therefore, at an enormous sacrifice of time and specie, obtained a view 
of it. 

Desirous that Prince Albert ehould not be outdone by the Doudneys, the 
Moseses, and others, who sing of Tweeds and Taglioni wrappers, we have 
drawo up for his Royal Highness the following poetical advertisement :— 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
Come, away to the palace! and look at the show 
Of slegant garments by Albert and Co. 
He’s infantry jackets, emblazoned behind 
With lacing, and everything else of the kind ; 
That the soldiers who run from the enemy's whacks, 
Wiil cut a good figure in turning their backs. 
And look at the oeautiful Infantry hat— 
Did aught ever beara resemblance to that? 
With its side ventilation, intended, ‘t is said, 
To keep all the soldiers quite coo! in the head. 
Exactly the thing 't will on trial be found,— 
We offer the hat for a couple of pound. 
If soldiers are meant for alarming a fue, 
They're soon rendered frightful by Albert and Co. 
The Prince vnly asks, and he fears not denial, 
For all his ingenious inventions a trial. 
At his royal establishment there you may view 
A waterproof cavalry Tweedish surtout ; 
With facings of Macintosh crossways extended, 
For storming a garrison inuch recommended ; 
And thus its pretensions to mcrit he clenches,— 
He warrants ‘twill keep out the wet in the trenches. 
A boot he’s devising with moveable linings, 
To give satisfaction in sappings and minings ; 
Tis greatly adapted the foot to adora, 
And warranted easy for bunion and corn. 
His prices, he trusts, none will fancy are dear, 
By contract he takes thirty thousand a-year! 

Please to copy the address—Albert & Company, late of Gotha House. 
Families punctually supplied. 
Blockade of Westminster Bridge. 

(TELEGRAPHIC DESPATCH.) 

‘* This important frontier pass has at length been declared ina state of siege ; 
and the must lawless audacity prevails. The At/as omnibus was stopped in 
broad daylight, by a set of common poles. The males were consequently lost, 
who were sitting outside and wanted to go to Lambeth ; as well as some valu- 
able minutes of proceeding, by being compelled to go round by Waterloo 
Bridge. 

‘ The barricades, under the command of the General Surveyor, were com- 
pleted last week, and foot-passengers alone are allowed to cross the river, with 
only so much iuggage as they can carry. Vauxhall Bridge remains neutral ; 
but the Watermen have issued the following proclamation upon the paiings, tn 
the hope of diverting the popular advancement in another direction, ‘ You can 
Ripe ovER FoR Ong Penny acu in « Boat.’ 

* The greatest excitement is at Waterloo Bridge. The shere-holders have 
declared their approval of the blockade, and their determination to support it 
A large meeting of drivers of public conveyances bas been held every day this 
week in Palace Yard; and the impassable state of the road has given rise to 
several warm conflicts between them and their customers, who insist upon go 
ing from Westminster Hall to the Victuallers’ Asylum, by way of Whitehall, 








Charing-cross, the Strand, Waterioo Bridge road, the New Cut, and Huntley- 
street, for eightpence. 
‘** Beacons are hoisted at the barricades every evening, and appearto be an- 
swered by fires along the edge uf the river. A piquet has been placed to ma- 
nage the intermittent light on the Surrey side, which blows out every five 
minutes. He bivouacs in a truck turned upside down. 

“The Kennington Mail is, of course, detained ; but a young cadet of the 
Lambeth Charities had cleared ail the p»sts along the frontier by his own ex 
ertions.”” 





Covent Garden Theatre. 
Mr. H. Wallack, sole lessee, impressed with sentimerts of the liveliest gra- 
titude, hastens to acknowledge the generous support spo.taneously offered him 
for his third season by some of the most distinguished members of the legisla 
ture. Mr. Peter Borthwick has munificently volurteered to enact the part of 
Othello once a week throughout the seasor. A monologue will be occasionally 
delivered by Mr. Lane Pox ; and Colonei Sibthorp and Mr. Joseph Hume witli 
frequenily ezhilarate the avdience. Lord Brougham has kindly promised to 
contribute a pantomime, in which, among aiher novelties, the Wentical silk 
gown lately presented to Mr. Roebuck wil! be produced opon the stage. 
Three iragedies have been alreaiy accepted from members of the Syocrevic 
Association. 
Lord William Lennox will supply several dramas of the Pasie-and-Scissors 
school ; and Barom Nathan de Montpellier will superiniend the Terpsichorean 
department. Further particulars wil! be speedily arnounced. 





The Grand Rump-steak Banquet at the Nelson Monument. 

We stop the press to announce that the Grand Rump-sieak Banquet, given 
by the Man to the Boy, and by the Boy io the Man, who have been so long and 
so successtully engaged on the monument to Nelson and National Industry, 
came oif with an eclat that must bave been gratifying to the best friends of the 
Column. 

The Man tok the chair precisely at three o'cluck, and the Boy occupied the 
vice two minutes after. The first course consis ted of a penny loaf, which the 
Boy presented to the Maw on the end of a fork. After a lapse of a few mioutes, 
the landlord of the Rose and Thunderbolt arrived at the summit considerably 
out of dreath, and bearing in a superb delf-dish, surmounted by a tin cover, \wo 
pounds of the very primest Hereford sieaks, exquisitely cooked, and garnished 
with tufts of borse radish, and circular slices of onion, ‘Tne waiter would bave 
arrived the next, but having an asthma that confined him for a few minutes to 
the 645th stair, the pot-boy, bearing two gallons of XXX, and a bottle of the 
mo-t elderly Thomas, had the good fortune to precede him. The waiter having 
gained his wind and the summit, placed an elegantly mutilated tureen, contain- 
ing a quar‘ity of Yorkshire reds upon the table. The mealiness of the pota 
toes elicited long and continued eulogiums from the Maw aud the Boy. Ina 
very few minutes the dishes were in a condition to be removed, and were 
cleared away accordingly. 

The Man ther. rose to address the Boy. He commenced by alluding to “ the 
proud eminence to which they bad raised themselves,” and stating that * the 
telescopes of Europe were at that moment upon them, aad concluded a speeca 
of great eloquerce (but which our reporter was not able to caich, as the waiter’s 
asthroa became exceedingly troublesome,) by burying his nose and his emotions 
in the can containing the ** Malt.” 

The Boy was so much affected that he could not reply, and some minutes 
elapsed before it was discovered that he nearly emptied the spirit bottle. The 
party rose (irregularly) soon afier five, and commenced the descent of the Co- 
lumn, which was a labor of considerable difficu'ty, as the staircase is construct- 
ed upon those principles which, as Byron says, were in vogue before the inven- 
tion of fermented L.quors. 





WOMAN’S MISSION. , , 

A Book with the above title has lately been advertised inthe papers. We 
have never read it; but we have our opinion as to what its contents ougut to 
be, and of this we shali give asummary. . be —/ 

In treating of the mission of Woman, we shall omit all notice, furt:rer 
than the present, of washing, ironing, baking, brewing, frying, siewins, 
roasting, boiling, scouring, scrubbing, grate-cleaning, turning the mang*e 
(though that, perhaps, is as often Man’s mission as it is Woman's mission), 





A main-brace and a pair of leather braces, 
A part of the cat-head and an old mouse-trap. 


selling apples, and carrying fish: because, albeit these things are the mis- 
sion of some women, they are nut by any means that o 


f Woman, considered 
‘ 





as that charming, smiling, bewitching, fascinatin ; 
term will suggest to i dain nee " Wana — 
© mission of Woman, as we understand Woman, though some pour. 

s eonle 
ve — whether anybody understands Woman, is two-fold. Gems great 
ng er—we forget whom—observes that it resembles that of a candle- 

; Woman, like that piece of furniture, being destined for utility and 


vrnameat. Butperhaps Woman is rather like the . 
a = being universally admitted to be the ofliie. “‘Onrmbich po ni 
profoundest sages, inclusive, we believe, of “the wisest man the world 


e’er saw,” are agreed ; aslikewi . 

ter se 

Euripi i and Te are all the poets, with the exception of 
e physi : . : . = 

ld re Cen of woman is admirably adapted for certain 
: lity, for which the clumsi is di i 

consider the f ler sex is disqualified. When we 

delim ps fame hand, we observe that it is furnished with peculiarly 

for darning the sect thus exhibiting an admirable provision of Nature 

kerehief, “Tir. Pah Ie ing task '—and for hemming the pocket-hand- 

been canbeialiy’ ack nger will be seen, on examination, to have 
A spe y fashioned for the thimble; for, though an implement of that 

nam? is used by the tailor, it is quite another thi Ahem» 

and wants the el niet i ing. I{t is open at both ends, 

e elegantly conical form, which is characteristi 

empstress. ’ acteristic of thatof the 

To replace the shirt- 

-_ seam of in pulling oh the ste father,—the brother, —ihe husband—whicb 
inoetiinar Cleaned on = ingat l j—to bid the variegated texture of the 
BS ‘at grow upon the Berlin wool: t ir th 
breach that incautious haste in dressing h i 
é : ( aS Created in the cvat or th 

hich there is no time t d b ee cong 
which there is no time to send out to be mended—are the special offices of 
woman ; offices for which her digital mechanism has singularly fitted oie 
and without her what should we do for heir pertormance ? r 

In the ornamental, no less than the useful capacity of woman, the confor- 
mation cf her hand is of singular service. Its peculiar capabilities of touch- 
ing the ivory key are well known: woman was made for the piano, and the 
piano was made for woman. 

The immoria! Milton, in his lovely poom “ L’Allegro,” sings with much 
feeling of the“ savoury dinner” of 

_ “herbs and other country messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phyllis dresses.” 

The neatness, therefore, of the hand of woman is evidently, inthe bard’s 
opinion, a qualification for cu'inary proficiency ; and to this, thot we may 
not owe the brisket or tne sirloin (the Phylts of the kitchen being generally 
the reverse of neat-handed), we are certainly indebted for the tart. What 
but female ingenuity coul: produce the {airy-like trellis work which deco- 
rates the subjacent jam? The junket, the omelette, the syllabub, the jelly, are 
nicest when the handiwork of woman. Man may brew; but who, save wo2 
man, canmaketea? And who has not felt the difference beiween the go of 
grog which the waiter has brougit at his call; and the sweeter alcoholic, 
mixture which has beea mixed by the spoon of Beauty ? 

Woman’s mission, in short, is to make herself as useful and agreeable té 
man as possible. The writer of the book, whose title has formed the subject 
of these remarks, has perhaps included among her duties those of setting lit- 
tle boys and girls a good example, and teaching them theiraiphabet. If not, 
he—or she—has been guilty of an omission. Whether thesaid writer con- 
Siders the study of metaphysics or geology to be involved in Woman's Mine 
sion or not, we do not know ; but we would not recommend ladies to be wed- 
ded to those pursuits who contemplate any other kind of wedding. 





YOUNG GENTLEMAN appeals io the sympuhies of a generous Bri- 

tisu public. He wishes to take stout before breakfast, Baas at luncheon, 
Guiness at dinver, and Kinahan's LL asa wind-up. Acy Samaritan in the 
above line who will accommodate him will be amp!y repaid by the reflections of 
his own conscierce. : 


LAT GENTLEMEN'S WATCHES, with mairtaising power of escape- 

meot for going in the streets whilst walking about, are offered at very low 
paces. A Watch asa gift from a frieod, is peculiarly serviceable, in enabling 
him at any time to turo it into cash at his uncie’s. 

Literary Bankruptcy. 
] WILLIAM LENNOX, do HEREBY GIVE NOTICE that I intend 
> '0 present a PETITION to the COURT OF LITERARY BANK- 
KUPTCY, praying to be examined, and intending to make a full disclosure of 
all the persons from whom I have borrowed, and into whose books [ have run 
in order to obtain a literary credit, As witness my hand, this 7h day of October, 
1843. Wa. Lennox. 
Witness: Henry Colburn, 

Publisher to the said William Lennox. 

PARTMENTS.—Any gentleman of retired habits may be accommodated 
LA with a light and airy apertment at the summit cf the Nelson column, 
within five mnutes’ walk of the Theatres and West End. To students of 
loud wicd-ixstruments, or the double bass, this offera an eligible abcde, not sa 
much frem its being out of the wey of annoying anybody, as its perfect ieo~ 
lated and undisturbed position. The oaly anomaly connected with a residence 
therein is, that it will be necessery for the occupier to get up before he gots to 
bed. Apply to the Resident Watchman, who is also preparing another mys- 
tery at the Boccius Light. 

O lERSONS ABOUT TO MARRY —You will save half the expense, 

and all the usual worry, in cot telling anybody what you are about to doa, 
A rusaway match, with the consent and kouwledge of parents and friends om 
both sides, will obviate all necessily for sending cake and gloves to your con- 
nexions. 

{7 4HEN YOU MARRY, buy sour fornitare ane bedding at some respect- 

\ able upholsterer’s, an’ prefer goud second-hand articles to cheap var 
nished new ones Although the greenwood bas charms for ibe poet, it bae none 
for the housekeeper. 
{TRAND JOKE LOAN OFFICE, 194, Sreanp, opposite St. Clement's 
\.) Crorch.—Jokes continue to be granted without delay at this office to ali 
respectable comic writers, dramatic or otherwise. Threepence per cent. ie 
charged commission, every Number contzioing one bundred jokes. Persgue 
abou: io start in business as wags will find this an eligible opportunity. Forme 
of application, open which the epplicant may seat bunself whilst waiting (abe 
served, are in COvrse Ol prepara.ion. 
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THE WILD CATTLE OF SMITH’S ISLAND. 
From the Ajexandria Gazette. 

Doring one of theirips of the Oceola, Capt Mitchell, to the vicinitpef- 
Smith’s Island, the steamer had occasion to Jet off her steam, when sud 

ly, there came rushing to the beach, from 60 to 70 of ihe Wild Caitle of the 
{sland, attracted no doubt, by a sight and sound so unusual, and forming a 
spectacle the most novel and picturesque. When the sieaming ceased, the 
cattle scampered away to their haunts and coverts, in the thicky wooded parts 
of the [sland. 

The Wild Cattle of Smith's Island, may be said to be indiginal to the soil, 
the stock having been placed there more than a century ago, and undergo- 
ing neither change nor improvement, save by the hand of Nature. Capt. 
Mitchel] describes the group that greeted the arrival of the Oceoia, as being 
sleek and in fine conditico, of a dark color, and wild and fleet as ante. 


lopes. 

Smith's Island the property of George W. P. Custti Esq, of Arlington, lies 
inthe Atlantic, immediately off Cape Charles. It is fourteen miles in length, 
from east to west, and of various breadths, containing about five thousand 
acres. About half of the Island is wooded, which formsa shelter for the 
wild cattle and sheep; this part is pierced by glades, running lengthwise, 
computed to afford 2000 acresjof pasturage atall seasons: the cattle and 
sheep become very fatin autumnand winter. The sheep are rema ukable 
for being shorn twice in the year, being taken by straiagem in large enclo- 
sures for that purpose, and also for the superior fatness and flavor of the mut- 
ton. Not even a tradition exists of the origin of the wild catile and sheep of 
the sea Island; the cattle are exseedingly shy and difficult to approach ; but 
become very fierce and dangerous when wc unded. 

Several families are settled on the island, the duties of the Islanders being 
to dig wells of fresh water for the stock. ‘The soil is rich, and the situation 
peculiarly salubrious. 

A famous Wild Horse ranged for a great number of years through the 
glades and woods of S:mith’s Island. e was an entire horse,and was said 
by an aged Islander to have swam on shore from the wreck of a Spanish 
vessel during the Revolutionary war, of a splendid appearance, remarkable 
color, and with a mane and tail that swept the ground, the Andalusian cour- 
ser spurned al! atteinpts at domestication ; Various efforts were made to lake 
him, with a view to perpetuate his breed, but without success, and after rang- 
ing for long years, free and unccatrolled, through his sea girt domain, the 
Wild Horse of Smith’s !sland died of extreme old age. ' 

The distance of the [sland from the main, at the nearest point, (Cape 
Charles) is little more than a mile, the sound is navigable for vessels of con- 
siderable burden, and abounds in oysters, clams and wild-fowl, in their res- 
pective seasons ; while the sheep’s head and hog fish are very numerous, and 
of the finest quality. The eggs of acertain description of the sea-fow] are 
considered a great delicacy. Near to the light-house are the remains of salt- 
works and salt springs which were worked to advantage during the Revo 
lution. ; 

With a beach fourteen miles in length, firm as a pavement, on which the 
ocean’s surf rolls in all its grandeuc, withthe salubrity arising from the sea 
breezes, and the various luxuries with which both land and water abound, 





\ Smith’s Island is one of the most eligible situations for a sea-bathing estab 


lishment that the world affords. 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

OU By forwarding $20, the amount of two years’ subscription to this paper, persons 
will be entitied to a complete set of the beautiful large STEEL ENGRAVINGS, (four- 
veen in number, for list of which, see last,page,) published in the “ Spirit of the Times,’ 
as well as allthat may be, issued during the two years for which they subscribe. 





uy For some weeks past we have, ineach current No. of the ‘‘ Spirit,” enclosed bilis 
to all our Subscribers whose accounts are not paidin advance. We wish the hint to be 
regarded as a persona! application to each subscriber, and the Publisher trusts thatit 
will be responded to after the only acceptable mode, namely, in the shape of a promp 
remittance. 





COLLECTIONS. 
tce~ The Messrs. James and their associates are authorised to collect fot us during 
the coming season. 
_ Mr. Heway M. Lewis for Alabama, Tennessee, and part of Missouri. 

Mr. IsrakE E. James foc the South and South-western States and Florida, assisted by 
James K. WuiprLe, Wx. H. WE Lp, O. H. P. Stem, and Henry Puatr. 

Mr. C. W. James for the Western States, lowa, and Wisconsin, assisted by MosEs 
Meexer, James R. Smitu, J. B. Humpnreys, J. T. Dent, G. H. Comstock, and E. Y. 
JENNINGS. 

New York, October 21, 1843. 











On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Defeat of Ambassador.—It will be seen by the report of the Memphis Races 
in another column, that this fine co!t which won the great “Alabama Stakes” at 
Nashville, has been beaten badly, thereby sustaining the opinion lately express_ 
ej by our correspondent “ D.” that he would get beaten at New Orleans if not 
before, inasmuch as he was not up to the merk incondiivo. ** D.” stated that 
he won his great engagement “in spite of condition.” The race was three 
mile heats, and he won it, beating Cracovienne and others in 5:59—5:54}, with 
apparent ease, Cracovienne running 2d each heat, yet three days afterwards, at 
four mile beats Cracovieaae won the Club purse in 7:50—7:47, being the best 
time by five seconds ever made over the Nashville course ! 








The Peyton Stake Race.—Tie editors of the Nashville ‘ Agriculturist”’— 
Messrs. Shelby, Troost, ard Fanning—entertain the most extraordifary ideas of 
horses and racing. We presume our respected friend Dr. Sueusy, one of the 
most prominent breeders of fine cattle, swine, etc. in the State, is the writer of 
the following paragraph, inthe Nov. number of the “ Agriculturist.” After 
giving the result of the Peyton Stake the writer adds :— 

The track was said to be heavy, but no apology can be rendered, or at least 
none sufficient to induce us to believe this is first rate running. Better time, 
we are infurmed, has often been made over the same track, but if the fault is in 
the course, and we are allowed to give a word of advice, we shal! recommend 
our friends, Meesrs. Carter, to turf the track, or shorten it a |.ttle, so as to ena- 
ble horses to make respectable time. Thething called racing ts too uncertain 
e business for a poor man to think of making his bread at it; aud there are so 
many contingencies, we fear the anxieties acd disappointments outweigh all the 
sport. At least it was the case when we used to have our last shilling hung up, 
upon the glorious uncertainties of a race. Would it not be more philanthropic 
and quite as ee to plough for a stake? How interesting it would be to 
see our Johnsons, Hamptons, Peytons, Kirkmans, Clays, Barrows, etc., turning 
the glebe behind a brace of giant-like horses! When these things become 
orthodox we wish to attend the races, and be our own jockey. What think you, 
friend Porter? Would you not like it as better sport than running your 
lean things to death? If Blair was right in saying ‘‘a race horse is a beau- 
tiful animal,’’ we should think it correct to connect sublimity with a master 
plough horse. 

The idea of “shortening the track a little,"’ to enable the horses running at 
Nashville to “‘make respectable time,” is as rich as it is original. The writer 
is evidently under the impression that a horse's strength is in proportion with 
his eize, but it can be readily demonstrated to his entire satisfaction that a ¢ho- 
rough-bred horse, standing fifteen and a half hands hgh, under the standard, 
can earry off on his back an amount of weight under which one of his cold 
blood “ giant-like plough horses” would sirk or have his back broken. The 
best horses that have figured on the American Turf have rarely exceeded 154 
hands,—the height of Eclipse, Boston, etc. Fashion is hardly 15 hands 3 inches, 
while Trifle, Grey Medoc, Lady Clifden, Register, Miss Foote, and other cele- 

brated cracks scarcely exceed fifteen bands, and some of them do not reach 
ever. that height. 

Chris. Lilly —We ‘earn from the New Orleans papers that tais young man, 
who it will be recollected, was engazed as principal in the prize fight with 
McCoy, near this city last year, in which the latter was killed, surrendered him 
eelf to the city author ties on the {6th ult., ard was committed, to await the 
requisition of the Governor of New York. 





Toe Columbia (S. C.) Races commence on Wednesday next, with the fol- 
lowicg auspicious prospects, as we learn frow the proprietcr of the course :— 

This meeting will be one of more excitement than has ever beea 1a South 
Carolina, owing to the unusual large umber of horses in atiendacce. Col. 
James Williamson, of Virginia, wih Beown Stout, Regeat, and four others 
Mr. John Harrison, Sen‘r., of Fairfield, S. C., bas purchased an Alabama stable, 

leepy John, Joe Winfield, and a three year old filly. Mr. G. Edmonson, of 
Augusta, Ga., with Mary Elizabeth and two others. Mr. Samuel Shelton, also 
from the latter place, with Omega, Will-go, and four others, making sixteen 
foreign horses.—And then South Carolina, with Cols. Hampton, Singleton, and 
Sicelaic’s stabes. Capt. D. Rowe, Smith and Smith, Dr. Guignard, Scark, 
and Peiry's stables. Iv all uot less than forty race horses, besides a few bites, 
tied out in the woods. From five to eight horses, will likely start 1p each race. 





The Diamond Grain Gunpowder —We hear favorable mention made almost 
daily of Broueu's importation of the London powder of this brand It is 
from the celebrated esiablishment of Curtiss and Harvey, at Hounslow Heath. 
We bave a few flasks remaiuing, which we shall be happy to present to any of 
our shooting friends, who are disposed to make a trial of it. Mr. Brough has 
opened an office for ita sale at 109 Front steet. 





The Number of Sheep in England is estimated at about 32,000,000, the 
annua! value of whose wool ts £7.000,000 (about $33 000,000.) This, manufac - 
tured into cloth, is estimated to be worth at least $100,000 000. 





Protection of Game in Canada.—The Toronto ‘ Herald’’ congratulates its 
readers upon the success of a bill recently igtroduced in the Provincial Parlia- 
ment by Col. Peince, of which the following is a synopsis :— 

“No person or persons shall, within the Province of Canada, after the Last 
Fedruary in each year, take, or kill, in any tanner whatever, any Moose, Eik, 
or other Deer, or Fawn, until the Ist of August.—Nor any Game called wild 
Turkey, Grouse, Grouse Pheasant, Partridge, or Quail, between the lst Feb- 
roary and Let September.—Nor any Woodcock, between the lst February and 
15th July. —Nor, at any time, set traps, &c., for the wild Turkey. 

** Any person taking, or killing, any or either of said kinds of Game, within 
said periods; or selling. offering for sale, buying, receiving, or having in pos- 
session, any Venison or Game, killed within those periods—shall be liable to a 
penaity, oot exceeding Ten Pounds, nor less than Ten. Shillings. 

* Not to extend to Indians, as regards taking or killing ; but, to apply to 
any other person who shall buy, receive, or have in possession, any Verison or 
Game so taken or killed within the time prohibited by the act.” 





We learn that one of our most esteemed correspondents—Wna. J. Minor, 
Esq , of Natchez, Miss.,—has just been elected President of the Washington 
A sricultural Society of Mis:., whereppo: the Concordia (La.) ‘* Intelligencer” 
reinarks to the following effect :— 

‘* The distinguished position of Capt. Minor as an enterprising importer of 
blood stock, a turfman and breeder, ard the general interest he has always 


shown tn every thing connected with the Agricultura! enterprises of the coun- 
try, guarantees an efficient officer.” 


Capt. M. is also President of the Adams County Agricultural Society. 








Ruffin’s Third Heat. | 
In a note appended to a communication from “ A Young Turfman,’’ in last 

week's paper, we omitted to notice among the fastest races at Two mile heats, 

that made by Wellington at Camden, on 27th Oct, 1841. Asad3yr. old, 

Wellington carried 90\bs. (four pounds more than Ruffin, of the same age,) 

and beat Sylphide, Trenton, Wonder, and Diana Syntax in 3:56—3:52—3:43— 

3:50— Wellington winning the 3d and 4th heats. We hada suspicion of some 

such heat as Wellington’:, when we made the remark to which **A Young 
Turfman” took exception, but did not refer to “ the books.” We stated that 
Roffin’s heat was “ the best ¢hird heat of two miles ever made west of the Alle- 
ghanies.” We did not see the race, but our reporter stated that Wellington 
won the heat so handily that every one couid see that he could have run it in 
less time, as indeed the 4th heat proved. Under the circumstances, taking into 
consideration the fact that Wellington, of the same age, carried four pounds 
more, and his running the 4th heat in 3:50 (the best, with one exception, ever 
run in the country,) we leave it to the Sporting World to decide whether Ruf- 
fin’s 3d heat is the best ever made Easi as well as West of the Alleghanies. 








Mar. C. Fie.p, Esq. the “* Phezma” of the “ Picayune,” has returned from 
his six months’ excursion to the Rocky Mountains with Sir Wu. Drummonp 
Srewart’s party, and resumed his seat as one of the co editors of the “ Pic.” 
One of his graphic prose sketches is given in another place. Here is a taste of 
his quality in another atyle :— 

To a Grizzly Bear. 

Ahr-ow-hah-ar ! O, madam, are you there? 
Well, I must own, I’ve long’d to see a bear, 

And with some pains have sougtit occasion, too ; 
But now the spetacle is rather near, 
Making the poet’s meaning very clear— 

“'T is distance lends enchantment to the view !” 
Ar ouwh! Stupendous madam, stand at ease ; 

Be seated—hang all ceremony—pause ! 
Pause, geutie bear, and paws off, if you please ; 

Pray, don’t be too affectionate, because, 
However much I do admire your graces, 
I really don’t aspire to your embraces ! 
Ow arh! Oho! you're coming—are you? Mizzle! 
Go it, old horse! Good-bye to Macam Grizz e! 

Scott's Bluffs, September, 1843. Puazma. 


Deer Hunting on Long Island.—lt is somewhat singular that the best 
deer hunting within hundreds uf miles of this city should be within three hours 
travel—on Long Island. Better shooting, hunting, and fishing can rerely be 
enjoyed within the limits of the Union, within the same space, than on the Is- 
land, notwithstanding its proximity toa city of 350,000 inhabitants, comprising 
an immense number of sportsmen. At Lier. Snepecer's at Islip, on Saturday 
last, a party of less than a dczen went out and shot five deer! 





Races in Upper Missouri.—Some unknown friend has been kind enough to 
send us reports of tre late races at Independence, Richmond, and Sand Per 
rare (?) which will be found in another place, for which he has our acknowleg- 
ments. 

Old Wines.—The Brothers Pet are to have a sale of old and rare wines on 
the 21st inst., to which we shali invite further attention on the Saturday pre. 
vious. Their advertisement, in another column, wiil give the initiated a hint tn | 
time as to the character of some of the Sherries and Madeiras. There are 





three brands which cau hardly be surpassed. 


RIFLE SHOOTING, 

[tis a fact not gecerally known in this country that in Switzerland, the national 
sport is Rifle Shooting. There is scarcely a boy or girl of fourteen years o! 
age who does not shoot well, while as a nation, no other under the sun can 
cope with them in the use of the rifle. It is said that the Swiss Clubs were 
never beaten in a national match until Ju'y, 1842, when their champion was 
beaten by Capt. S. Liovn, of this city, the report of which, from this paper, 
has been copied half the world over, It is not surprising that the Swiss should 
excel in the use of the rifle; their principal game—the Chamois—and their lo- 
cal situation in the heart of Europe, surrounded by powerful nations, with no 
other defences than the mountainous character of their country, and their profi- 
ciency in the use of this effective and death dealing weapon, would alone ac- 
count for it; but other inducements are presented, in addition to their patriotic 
or sporting 1mpulses—the Government annually appropriates large sums of mo- 
ney to be distributed in numerous prizes, some of them as high as $5,000, to 
the best marksman, and which are oper to be shot for by every native citizen 
without exception. Last year Lord Vernon, an Erglish nobleman, was, by a 
special act of government, made a member of the National Rifle Club. His 
Lordship is known as one of the best shots in England, and while in Switzer- 
land shot a match, a paraliel to which we have never heard off. He shot 1000 
rounds @ day for six days, using six rifles, and baving four men to load for 
him! But though he shot remarkably well he lost his march ; a young Swiss 
mountaineer, whose name, uafortunately, has escaped the memory of our in- 
formant, was the winner. This young man shot one hundred rounds per day, 
using but one eifle, loading for himself ; after two day's shooting Lord Verne. 
offered him 1000 francs for his rifle, and another thousand if be woud draw 
the match, both of which the high spirited young Swiss refused. 

We are told that it is not unusual to see six or seven thousand riflemev on 
the geound at one time, un the occasion of the matches fur the Government 
przes. Some fifty or sixty shooting galleries are laid out, aud the distance is 
545 feet. They shvot of hand. Tne anoval matches for the Goveroment 
prizes take place generally in the month of May, and the shooting continues for 





a week. 

The gentleman from whom we derive this information states that io July, ; 
1844, is expected to come off the grandest display ever koown in the coun 
try. The Goverament have already selected the place of the meetirg, 
wiich is at St. Jacques, near Basie, and have increased the prizes ; large sums 
have also been contributed to swell the prizes by towns and corporations, one 
town alone giving $40,000. A member of the National Club, now in this city, 








apprives our informant that it is expected that not lese than 15 000 riflemen wii! 
be aasembled, from every town and cavton of the “republic,” as the confedera- 
cy is styled. 

Among the great number of “the crack rifle shots of Govhamw,” the Swiss 
stand pre-eminent ; though not superior to our own countrymen they far exce! 
the Germans, who are sufficiently numerous to turn out a very handsome rifle 
regiment in this city. Fac similes of some targets made by one of the New 
York Rifle Clubs in 1836, were pubiished in this paper at the tiwe, and were 
re-copied in the English Sporting Magazines a» most remarkable; yet those 
targets, good as they were, have since been beaten into lint by several of our 
fellow citizens,who are “ native and to the manor born.’’ While we are willing 
to concede to the Great West the championschi; in the use of the pistol—(we 
refer to Mr. Coteau, of St. Louis)—we shall die under the conviction, if be 
js not beaten, that New York City can boast of the best rife shot in the Union 
if nut inthe world. The mo.esty so ind:cative of men of true genius or talent 
keeps the gentleman alluded to in the background, and (hough a prominent acd 
most respectable member of the community, very few beyond the circle of bis 
personal friends are aware of his transcendaut skill as a rife shot. Mike Fink, 
the impersonation of the Western flat boatmen of tweaty-five years since, 
more than once, it is said, knocked a tin cup from the head of one of his com- 
panions with a rifle ball, at thirty paces, for a pint of whiskey. Now—though 
we should not be anxious to try the experiment personally, nor see it done,—we 
really believe our friend could knock an apple from a man’s head with his rifle 
ball at 200 yards off hand. He is as great aroficient in the use of the rifle 
as F k, a waggish acquaintance of ours considered himself as a !umberman 
As F k used to tell the story, he was for several years in Canada engaged 
in the lumber business, in which he seys he should have made a fortune had he | 
remained another year. He cays there was a great deal of “ rough gambling” 











(that is, stealing,) going oa, all round, but while other people were ouly able 10 


a —_— 
<a — —._ a 


steal the saw-logs, he was smart enough to steal the boards ready-sawed : 
F—k used to conclude his story by relating that things had at length come to 
such a pass that at ail the saw-mills a watch was set to prevent stealing logs, 
but he had got so wide awake in the business that he could “back a yoke of 
oxen up to a log with a man sitting on it, and twitch it out clear, leaving the 
man silting on the bark!!!” 





Beacon Course Trotting, and Match vs. Time. 


ago ad Nov. 27, 1843—Match $200 a side, P.P. Two mile heats, in harness 


F. Jonhnson’s bl. g. Jack Cade... occ ccncennaee ecccccccccccccce ore 
Mr. Weeks’ br. h. Tom Thumb, Jr ............. Sticiitestietet Eada ance, 22 


Time, 5:45—5:44. 
Immediately after the above the most extraordinary performance, for a pacing 
horse, that has ever taken place in this country, came off. Mr. Wm. Webber 
had matched his b. g. Sir Walter Scott to perform the distance of 18 miles 
within the bour, for $150 aside. He was ridden the whole distance by his owner 
He accomplished the distance in 59:38, without making a stop to sponge his 
mouth or take any nourishment. He is now ready to match him to go 19 miles 
within the hour. 





RIFLE SHOOTING. 

Friend P.—I owe you an apology for not furnishing you with the result of « 
Prize Shooting, that took place at Hoboken, N. J., about two weeks since, be- 
tween twelve or thirteen of our off-hand shooters. 

There were 10 prizes shot for, 3 shots for a chance,measured by aggregate or 
string measure, from the centre of the buli’s eye to the centre of the ball, dise 
tance 180 yards off-hand. The lst purse was won by Mr Lioyd. his 3 shots 
measuring 7 7-8 inches, the 21 by Mr. Duboise, his 3 measurine 10 7 8 inches 
the 3 by Mr. Courvoisier, his 3 measuring 12 inches. I am unsb'e to give you 
the measurement of the other shots, as I have lost my memorandum. 

Respectfully youre, 

New York, November 30:h, 1843. 
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BASS FISHING IN WISCONSIN. 

Being in Wisconsin last summer, I determined to have some lishing in one 
of those beautiful Lakes which abound in the Territory, and are generally well 
stocked with Bass,* Pike, and Perch. 

Passing in our joursey through that spleniid country lying between Milwau- 
kie and Rock River, with ts oak openings and its groves, abounding in thet 
beautiful bird, the sharp-tailed grouse, Tetrao Phasiandrus, which is the grouse 
of this couutry, as Tetrao Cupido is of Illinois, behold myseif and companion 
at Lake Nemabbir. This Lake is conneciec wih another, bya clear, swift 
stream, called Bark River, towards which we wend our way about stnrise, to 
try whether the bass will take a fly. We found the stream very high, aad the 
large fish were not to be had ; however, we caught some snall bass, and con- 
cluded to take a boat and go on the lake to try live bait fishing, 

Having procured some dozens of ginal! fish forba ts, we walked about a mile 
through the tuaber to the lake, and paddled out to an island where we were 
told was the best fishing-ground. Putting the hook carefully through the back 
fin of a minnow about three inches long, I crop him gently in the water, and 
watch the result. [t isa clear, calm day—our boat drifts sluwly along shore in 
about ten feet water. Suddenly my fluat disappears! If I strike now, it is 
three to one that I lose my fish and my bait also. But if I allow him a minute 
or two to gorge the bait, 1 is even betting that [ land my fish Now T strike 
him, and he darts away towards his strong hold among the rushes. [ bring 
him up with the butt, and he turns and makes for deep water with that strong 
pull so exciting to the nerves of the angler. Now I wind him vp, and lead him 
to the buat, but when he sees his enemy, with a sudden etiurt he leaps oat of 
the water, and goes off on the other tack, making the line whistle again. It is 
no use, Mr. Basa, you are @ doomed fish. Now I have you alongside—so, safe 
in the boat—a two pounder ! 

In the meantime my companion is fast to one which is giving him a deal of 
trouble—a sockdoliager, I think, by the way he fights. “TI fear you will lose 
him, A.; you struck too soon, and he waz not well hooked! There he goes, 
bait and ail!” 

‘“Halloo! you have another? Now be patient, and let him gorge. Ah! a 
small one, that—a rock baes.’’....** What! another ?’—you have the luck. A 
pike—three pounds or 30, aad a beauty it is.”’ 

Down goes my float again to the lower regions. Time is up, end [ strike. 
“By Jove! a big one. How the rod bends! No danger of breakicg that ro7, 
A. Have [ not landed a six pound bass with it in the Calamirk? Tough es 
iron, and elaatic as steel, is that gool piece of ash. Stand by to take him in 
the boai—four pounds a: least, [ think.”’ 

After an hour's fishing, we find our baits are goue, and we try a dead beit, but 
they don’t like it, and we conclude that we must get some more minnows. But 
what to catch them with? There are some flies buzzing round our dead fish— 
we must catch them fur baits forthe minnows. So we secure some flies in a 
little box, and A. starts off for the river after miasows. [ cut up a 0ass, and 
putting a couple of perch hooks on my line, go to work. But they don’ bite, 
and it is dull sport. 

After sitting still, locking #¢ my float for abou! an hour, it suddenly dives. A 
perch, { suppose. No, indeed! something far bigger. How he pulls—a base, 
aad a good one,—tw#o pounds or so. Why, he is actually towing me out into 
the lake '—a four pounder at least. [ can’t stop him—what the deuce is ii 2 
A sockdollager, now, and no mistake Zounds! he is gone, and [ never chail 
know how bighe is. Ah! the hook is broken. Cursed be the hand that forged 
thee !—and called thyself a Limerick, too! Brother angler, use no hooks but 
Conroy's ; had [have done so,[ wou'd have krown the weight of the monster 
that towed me into the lake. 

A thunder-storm coming up, I pull ashore, and iake shelter ir. a cabia foran 
hour or two. When it abates, A. retorns wilb some minnows, and we go wo 
work again. At senset we return home with about forty pounds of fish, carried 
on a pole between us, and the mile through the timber seemed at least three. 

Wnrce. 





* | have seen some discussion in the “Spirit,” about the term: Pike and Pickere}. 
The Pike, Esor Luctus, in Engiand is called Pickerel when smai!—Jack when half 
grown, and Pike when fully grown. In this country it seams to be a ioca! name like 
er ny which in New England means Tetrao Umbel/us, and in ihe South, Perdriz 

irgintiana. 


—— 


Rifle-Shooting Match. 
SHERBURNE, Chenango Co. N.Y , Nov. 23, 1643. 

A sbooting match Las just come off at this place for a fat Ox, werg hing over 
3000 lbe. There were sixty chances at $2 each—each cha: c- being entitled 
to three successive shots, forty rods (202 yards) at rest, the shortest string in 
three shots being eutitled to the prize, 

There were many competitors from the surrounding country, and occasionally 
one frum a greater distance. The shooting commenced at 10 o'clock, A. M., 
according to the drawing of sumbere, and vonfortunately for the pride of our 
shooting friends in this quarter Gen. Dennam, from West Troy, popt in three 
successive shuts on string No. 12, at an average cf 1 1-2 inches each shot, 
from the centre of the bull's-eye to the centre of the ball hole, making a string 
of 412 inches. Gen. Dunham shot six chances, three of which were the best 
made for the Ox. Ist best 448 inches; 2/ do, 6 2-8 inches; 3d do., 8 1-8 
inches It is also worthy of remark that the winner of the prize kindly loaned 
his gue after making his shots, tu all who wanted it to shoot for the prize, as it 
was said by some tha: it was the gun and not the man that won the Ox. 

The day was fair, and the shooting good, cor-:idering the gentle breeze, 
which eccasiona'ly changed the direction of and csrried from the centre many 
a well aimed shut; tae most gentlemanly deportment ind good feeling was 
manifested by all present. After the match was ¢oncladed, the Ox was parad- 
ed in flying colors, and sold to the highest bidder for the wonderful sum of 





| $95; bid off by Merit Clark. of Sherburne, and report says he will be put up 


again to be shot for, sone time in Jan. next. I co not believe it will be neces- 
vary to have him sold at auction again to have him kept in this county 
A “PRCTATOR. 
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GROUSE SHOOTING IN ILLINOIS, 

Mr. Elitor: Not having se2n in the “ Spirit of the Times” any account of 

oor Grouse Shooting here in Illinois, Iam induced to send you a slight sketch. 
WINKLE. 

At3a™, onthe 25th of August four of us started in a wagon for Elk Grove, 
fore day’sshooting. Two pointers, Phil and Tom, and Beppo, a setter, made 
up our team of dogs. 

We arrived at Elk Grove, which is a beautiful island of timber containing 
severa! hundred acres, lying in the middle of a broad Prairie. At avout 9 o’clock, 
having breakfasted, C. and myself with Phil and Beppo started for the fields to 
the west of the tavern, while G, and T. with the other pointer touk the fields to 
the East, near some ponds, where in this hot and dry weather the grouse are 
sure to be found. 

Dr. Mircaece ina letter published in Witson'’s Ornithology states that the 
Heath Hen, Tetrao Cupido never drinks. How that may be on Long Island I 
cannot say, but our Prairie Hen (the same bird) is never found far from water, 
and some which I have had io captivity, drink as much and as often as common 
fowls. But to return. 

We put the dogs into a large stubble field, which they had hardly commenced 
quartering whea the increased whipping of their sterns indicated that they took 
the scent of virds. They drew up with heads high in air, with a slower pace till 
they reached the upper end of the field, where Phil came to a point neara patch 
of long grass, Beppo backing him, 


‘* With foot upraised, and lips apart 
Like monuments of Grecian art.” 


«* Walk op, Me. C. and take the rizht haad bird.” We walked up abreast to 
the dogs, when whir-r! up gets the old cock on my side; I let him get thirty 
yards off, when [ fire, and miss hin; not having a second barrel, he escapes. 

At the report of my gua, sevea or eight more b.rds get up, and are following 
their leader cut into the Prairie, when two of them are stopped by my com- 
panion. * Down charge! Phil; let us load and follow them; I’ve marked them 
down—so, now we are loaded. hie on dogs!’’ At the second step I made two 
more birds get up from the grass—I cover the left hand bird, and pull trigger ; 
down be comes, riddled with No. 6. C. misses his bird with the first barrel, 
but kills him with the second. 

“ Any more there? hie on Beppo!” We pick up our birds, and proceed after 
the balance of the pack. They had got into thick grass, and lay very close, so 
that we succeeded in getting four more of them. 

« Let us try near thet little pond,” said C, *it is so hot that the dogs must 
have some water." 

A little pool of about half an acre surtousded with high reeda, lay off in the 
Prairie to our left, and thither we bent our steps. The dogs found birds, which 
commenced running, and drew us after them step by step for two hundred 
yards, when Phil settled to a point. We walked ap with cocked guns, when 
the whole pack, consisting of sume fifteen birds, got up together at about twen- 
ty yards di-tance—my single barrel knocked down one, and C. nailed a brace. 

“Those birds have gone so far that it is nut worth-while to follow them,” 
said C. * we had better let the dogs coi off in the pond. 

As the heated dogs dashed eagerly into the water, a bittern rose from the 
reeds and flew heavily away, but C. had his eye upon him, and the long billed 
frog eater fell with a splash into the water, from which the setter brought him, 
and laid tim at our feet. 

“ See those ducks coming,” said I, “tile yourself and we may get a shot.” 
We squatted down in the reeds, and a brace of mallards approached the pond 
with intention of ligating, but seeing the dogs in the water they changed tbeir 
course, and passed us at abou’ forty yaeds; I fired wichout much expectation of 
killing, but a lucky shot brought down the drake with a broken wing, and after 
a short chase Pail caught him for us. 

[It was now so hot that we concluded to quit till towards night, when the 
birds are more easily fouad, and we returned to the house, where we found G, 
and T. with twelve grouse and two ducks. 

About five o'clock we all went together to a large wheat field about a mile off. 
In a few minutes after entering the field, the three dogs were ata stand. We 
marched up abreast, and a large pack of grouse got up. We fired a volley of 
seven bacrels and killed five birds. The birds kept coming into the field in 
great numbers, and we blazed away til! dark, when we reiurned to the house 
with thirty-five birds, making a grand total of 58 grouse, 3 ducks and a bittern. 

Having got supper we started for Chicago, where we arrived about 1 o'clock 
am, having been absent 22 hours, driven 40 miles, and walked 8 or 10. 





——_= 


INDEPENDENCE (Mo.) RACES. 
WEDNESDAY, Sept. 27, 16843—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, colts 7Olbs., fillies 67\bs. 


Five subs. at 50 bushels wheat each,h. ft. Mile heats. 
James H. Duffer’s br. f. Finance, by Davy Crockett, dam by S:.r Henry Tonson..... ts 
Andrew Stapp's gr. f. by Rufus King, dam by Pacolet .........-.. dawceeene ae 2 2 


Time, 2:00—2:05. Won with ease. 


THURSDAY, Sept . 28—Jockey Club Purse $75, ent. 10 per cent. added, free for ali ages, 
3 yr. olds to carry B6ibs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124)bs., allowing 3ibs. 


to mares and geldings. Mile heats. 
William Jacob's ch. c. by Medoc, dam by Cook’s Whip, 4 yrs -...---.----.------ _ 
Coleman Younger’s br. m. Maria Collier, by Collier, dam by Gallatin, 7 yrs ..... 2 dist 
A.G. Reed's b. m. by Eclipse, dam by Bertrand. 5 yrs... ......-0--- > *leewemne - 3 dist 


Time, 1:56—2:01. 
FRIDAY, Sept. 29—Jockev Club Purse $100, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
A. G. Reed's gr. m. Grayella, by Big Archy, dam by Bertrand, 7 yrs..-.-.---.--.--. 1 1 


Boon Hay’s br. g. by Industry, dam by Virginian, 5 prs ........---.---- tivttties & 2 
J. EH. Duffer's ch. f. Lowisa Bell, by Join Richards, dam by Imp. Bluster, 4 yrs..... 3 3 
Time, 4:15—4:07. Track heavy. 

SATURDAY, Sept. 30—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, colts 70tbs., fillies 67ibs. Two subs: 

at $25 each. h. ft. Mile heats. 
James H Duffer’s br. f. Finance, pedigree above -......6n--neceeseeenneens cogecon . . 
r 


Boon Bay's 0. f. by Truffle reps. ~ by Seon ~ostnanestanrtres eenecemeecenns - 
me, 2:10. on in a gallop. 


SAND PERRARE (Mo.) RACKS. 

FRIDAY, Oct. 20, 1843—Jockey Club Purse $50, free for al! ages, 3 yr aids to carry 
S5ibs —4, 100—5, 110, 6, 118—7 and upwards, 124)bs., allowing 3ibs, to mares and geld 
ngs. Two mile heats. 

Boon Hay's ch. m. Jenny Richmond, by Medoc, dam by Hamiltonian, 7 yrs......-.. 1 

Joho Reed's » g. by Woodpecker, dam by Sir William. 7 yrs ...... anh ate oe 

Time not given. * Bolted. 
SATURDAY, Oct. 21—J. C. Purse $50. conditions as before. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

J. H. Daffer's (Coleman Younger’s) br. m. Maria Collier, by Collier, dam 
by Gallatin. ? 99s ...- ceanancocenedogunecsngdegerewe= comuaenvendinll nad fe % 

Rovert Long's b. b. Dick Menifee, by Muckiejohn—The Dun Cow, 7 yrs... 2 1 2 dist. 

Time, 2:00—2:04—2:07—2:03 . 








RICHMOND (Mo.) RACES. 

TLESDAY, Oct. 24, 1843—Jockey Club Purse $50, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 
S0iCs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, L16—7 and upwards, 124lbs., sllowing 3lbs. to males aad gelé 
ings. Mile heats. 

J. H. Duffer's (Coleman Younger’s) br. m. Maria Collier, by Collier, dam 
by Gasintits F BBs .ccteees aetideres dutta <atiaon--ncdsibinagndtiiabaiade Maahene. 
WEDNESDAY, Oct .25—J. C. Purse $50, conditions as before. Two mile heats; 

A. G. Reed's gr.m. Grayella, by Big Archy, dam by Bertrand, 7 yrs ....--n0---0--« 

Wiliam Jacob‘s ch. c. by Medoc, dam by Cook’s Whip. 4 yrs... eee ne nennnenee dist 

Time,4:17. Won with ease. 


THURSDAY, Oct. 26—J. C. Purse $50, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 


A.G. Reed's gr.m. Grayella, pedigree above, 7 yrs ........-..-- we dnootene 7 ie, A. 2 
JH. Duffer’e (Coleman Younger’s) gr. m. Maria Collier, pedigree above ,7 1 2 2dr 
Time, 1:58—1:57—1:59. H. or M. 





OAKLEY (Miss.) RACES. 
Tce Secretary of the Club has furnished us with the aonexed report of these 
races (in Hiads County), which commenced on 
UESDAY, Oct. 31, 1643—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, colts 7Uibs., fillies 67lbs. Six subs. 


at $— each,h. ft. Mile heats. 
W.F. Dillon's ch. f. by Red Tom, dam by Bertrand ................- re 
John F. Watson’s gr. c. by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Mercury...........--..- ey S 


Time, 1:58—1:58. 

Won without an effort by the Red Tom filly, which added not a dittle to the 
lame of her sire, she being the first of his get, and also the first ever trained, 
and that, too, out of his half sister, which goes to prove that one can have 
hardly too much of a good thing. 


EDNESDAT, Nov. 1—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds. Six subs. at $—— each. Two 
ile heats. 
Bee: Farley’s ch. f. by Hugh L. White, dam by Pacolet ..:..--.---.-. with ae 
Pent Edward's gr.c. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Mercury........-------------- 2 2 
i - S. Brien’s b. f. by Stockholder, out of Black Sophia ( Bee’s-wing’s dam).... dist. 
WB G. Roberts’ ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Mary Patton....--.--.------++ - pd. ft. 
rity Dilion e gv: (. by Jerry, Gear Or MOCeeee « ..... 5. 0 -- < cc cosccepcscesseses pd. ft 
"im. i. Craven's ch. c. by Tecumseh, dam by Stockholder .........------ee-- ~ pet 


-) Time, 3:46—3:53. 
I'he above was one of the most interesting races ever run over the Oakley 
Notwithstanding it was won in two heats by the Hugh L. Whi'e filly, 


Course. 





every inch of the ground was contested from endtoend. The gallant Levia- 
than fought nobly, and was conquered only by a foot in each heat. 


THURSDAY, Nov. 2—Jockey Ciub Purse $280, free for all ages, 2 yr. olds to carry 70lbs. 
3, 86—4, 100—5, Llu—6, 118S—7 and upwards, 124ibs., allowing 3!bs. to mares and geld- 


ings. Two mile heats : 
H.L. French's b. f. Ann Hays, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Pacific, 3 yrs......... 11 
Hugh Grecop's ch. c. by Hugh L. White, dam by Young's Pacolet, 3 yrs ....... - 3 dist. 
Col. James T. Layne’s ch. m. by Imp Leviathan , dam by Sir Charles, 6 yrs.... 2 dr 
Time, 3:54—3:56. 


FRIDAY, Nov. 3—Jockey Club Purse $120, conditions as before. Mile heats. 
R. O. Edwards’ch. c. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Mercury, - yr8 ..-.---------- 3 
W. T. Dillon’s b. f. Miss Baily, by Imp. Merman, dam by Bertrand, - yrs....--- 1 
John Ingland’s bl. f. by Hugh L. White, dam by Molo, - yrs....... wees: 8 Jouainnl ws 

Time, 1:52—1:54—1:56. 


This was one of those races which are called “ nobody’s race” till the finish 
—four feet ditlerence would have decided it either way. Miss Baily was not 
within a distance of herself, being very much a.niss. 


1 
2 
dr 


won 


SATURDAY, Nov. 4—Purse $130, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
Col. Jas. S. Layne’sch m. Jane Rogers, by imp. Leviathan,d. by Sir Charies,.y 1 1 1 
Hall & Shegog’s br. f. by Imp. Ainderby, dam not given, . yrs.....-.....- cts 2 
H. A. G. Roberts’ ch. f. Joan, by imp. Glencoe, out of Mary Patton,. yrs .... 3 3 3 
Capt. Jas. A. Hall’s ch. f. Alexander, by O'Kelly, dam ny Oscar, . yrs...--...--- 444 


Time not given. 

Thus ended one of the most delightful week's sport that ever has beer wit_ 
nessed over the Oakley Course. The weather was delightful for the season 
the course in fine condition, and every race well contested. There were some 
twenty-five or thirty horses in attendance, beside the Bites, who, by the by, bit 
their owners, for there were but few quarter races. 

There are two Sweepstakes to come off over the Oakley Course the first 
week in Nov. next; one a 2 yr. old, andthe other a 3 yr. old stake, two miles, 
sub. $200 each, three or more to make a race in each, to name and close by the 
Ist of August next; now three subs. to each. 


Yours must truly, W. F. Ditton, Sec'y. 





MEMPHIS (Tenn.) RACES, Central Course. 
The “ Appeal,’ of that ilk, furnishes the fullowing report of these races, 
which are attrsciing a good deal of attention, from the number and reputation 


of the horses engaged. 

MONDAY, Nov. 13, 1843— Sweepstakes for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 
110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs., allowing 3lbs. to mares and geldings. Four subs. 
at $50 each, P. P. ile heats. 

Mr. Patterson's ch. c. Daniel Tucker, by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Pulaski,3yrs. 3 1 | 

Capt. Thos. T. Tunstall’s ch. f. Catharine Rector, by Pacific, dam by Mons. 

Tonson, 4 yrs ....... debs Sadokdecedesesevcssewhbocedeess padoie ewe peckboeaees 2 
H. M. Clay’s ch. m. Lattle Misery, by Anvil, out of Imp. Anna Maria, ~.yrs..... 1 3 
Mr. Dennison’s b. f. Lucy Johnson, by Imp. Skylark. dam by Stockholder, 3 yrs.. 4 

Time, 1:49—1:49—1:51}. 

TUESDAY, Nov. 14—Jockey Club Purse $300, ent. $8C added, weiglits as before. 

mile heats. 


i) 


2 
3 
dist. 


W. W., Gift’s (Mr. Saaders’) ch. m. Ann Siuart, by Eclipse, d.by Paragon,5y 4 1 1 
Tinsley Davis’b. f. Glencoona, by Imp’ Glencoe, out of Free Jack’sdam,4ys 3 2 2 
F. E. Murphy’s *. m. Tranbyana, by Imp. Tranby. dam by Ectipse, 5 yrs...... 5 @ 3 
Capt. Thos. T. Tunstall’s br. m. Sally Carr,by Stockholder, d. unknown,5ys 1 3 dist. 
H M. Clav’s ch.c. Ambassador, by Pienipo, out of Imp. Jenny Mills, 4 yrs... 2 5 dist. 
John H. White’s b. c. Hardened Sinner, by Imp. Philip, dam by Bluster, 4 yrs. dist. 


Time, 3:50—3:44—3:45. 
A capital race, Ambassador the favorite at 4 to 1, and but few takers. Ant 
Scvart won hard in hand. 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 15—Jockey Club Purse $409, ent. $40 added, weights as before 
Three mile heats. 
Linnawus Coch's ch. c. Joe Chalmers, by Imp. Conso!, out of Imp. Rachel by Par- 
CIBER, OB FID ec dcicc 0c ote sstbeces 562 0664056006 coc bessceeeecs séecessecous 1 
H. M. Clay’s gr. m. Nancy Campbell, by Imp. Merman, dam by Sir Williamn,5yrs 3 2 
F. E. Murphy’s ch. f. Motto, by lop. Barefoot—Lady Tompkins by Eclipse,4 yrs. 2 3 





Capt. T. T. Tunstall’s b. m. Margaret Blunt, by Eclipse, d. by Contention, aged.. 4 dist 
First Heat. Second Heat. 
Time of Gret mile. co c.2cc... 00500 2:02 | Time of first mile ............... 1:55 
ts & @eCend MUS .cccceccocce 1:56 | 0 Ges CEA bic esds iin - 1:50 
a. 8 | re 1:50 i. > eerie, 2:00 
Time of First Heat .............. 5:48 | Time of Second Heat............ 5:45 





SAVANNAH (Ga.) RACES, Oglethorpe Course. 
From the ‘ Daily Georgian ” we learn that the meeting of “the Junior 
Jockey Club commenced on the 22d ult., over the Oglethorpe Course. The 
weights are not given, but we presume they are the same as those carried at 


Augusta, Charleston, etc. 

WEDNESDAY, Nov. 22, 1843—Purse $200, free for all ages. 2 yr. olds to carry 90\05,— 
4, 102—5, 112—6, 120—7 and upwards, I?6ibs., allowing 3lbs to mares and geldings 
Two mile heats. 

Mr. McAJpin’s ch. m. Ruby, by Duke of Wellington, outof Lively by Eclipse,* yrs 1 1 
Lewis Lovell’s ch. m. El/a (alias Alicia), by Young Virginian, d. by Harwood,*ys 2 2 
Time, 4:09—4:06. * Age omitted. 

The “Georgian” states that 

This race created quite an interest ; both horses had their backers, and al- 
though the turf was not as well attended as we have seen it, still those present 
seemed to have confidence in their choice. At the tap they were off, weil to- 
gether—Ella took the lead, but before half a mile was accomplished, Ruby was 
up, and shortly after passed her; at this stage, it was a slow race, for both ap, 
peared to us to be holding back, and although several efforts were made tp 
Ella, the distance was preserved by Ruby, who, after a desperate push on the 
last quarter stretch, came in winner by about a length. 

After the usual time aliotted for rabbing down, both horses were again 
brought .o the string, neither appearing much distressed ; and as every one 
who witnessed the first heat, was satisfied that but little running had been dane, 
the principal bets offered were on time—that is, that the second beat would be 
run in less tyme thaa the first. As all seemed to be of this opinion, there was 
but little difference, and some few were found venturesome enough to bet on 
Ella. At the tap of the drum, they got a beautiful start, but before reaching 
the quarter post, Ruby took the lead, and it was a beautiful contest for the ba- 
lance of the race, Ruby coming in about one length ahead. 

It is but an act of justice to the owner of Ellaio state that she was enierec 
with no expectation of winning the race, one of her forslegs being so weak that 
it was bandaged when she started, and for several days previous to the rece had 
been so doubtful, that the ordinary exercise was denied her. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes for all ages, weights as before. 
$—each. One mile. 


Four subs. at 


L. Lovell's ch. g. Pelham, by Collier, dam by Whip, - ¥IS-2.0.-40.-----neree-nenee--- 1} 

Mr. Aiken's ch.h. HeWite, by Collier, dam by Bertrand, ~ yrs -....~- 20-0 cen n cen nneeon 2 

F. Laten’s gr. m. Jane Tonsel, pedigree and age WiknOWN.....-0--cnennenenwenee---. 3 

D. S. Little’s ch. m Princess, by [mp. ree aa fo ee ae 4 
me, 1:56. 


In justice to one of the favorites, Princess, we muat say, that she got a very 
bad start, tee other three being full thirty yards in advance, and in the run, be- 
fore she got off. She, however, succeeded in saving her distance. 

After the sweepstake, a race between saddle horses came off, for which there 
were two entries, both ridden by their owners, a single dash of a mile, which 
was won in 2:12. Good time for saddle nags. 


THURSDAY, Nov. 23—Purse $100, conditions as before. Mile heats. 
Mr. McAlpin’s b. c. Crockett, by Crockett, dam by Sir Archy, 4 yrs........---+---- cia 
Mr. Pickard’s b. m. Lucy Long, by John Richards, dam by Diomed, 5 yrs ...... pseale La 


Time, 2:00—2:02. 
We were prevented from attending the races to-day, but lear from a friend 
who was present, that (he race was very exciting, and the track well attended. 
Crockett was the favoriie at the start. but Lucy had her friends. At ihe tap 
they were off, and it was a struggle for the first quarter for the track, which 
Crockett succeeded in taking, and he kept it to the end of the mile, coming owt 
winner by about two lengths. Time 2:00. 

Both horses cooled off well, and at the appointed time were off agai. The 
knowing ones were willing to go their pile wn Crockett, as they saw plainly be 
had the feot of Miss Lucy, and that she was rather green for the want of prac- 
tice, having only had about ten days’ training. They got off well together. 
Crockett in the lead, but on the back siretch, Miss Lucy made a bold effort, 
ar.d succeeded in coming up, but no sooner was her proxitmity discovered by 
Crockett, than he ungallantly endeavored to avoid her compacy, which he suc- 
ceeded in doing when they reached the quarter stretch, and came out winner 
by about a length anda half. Time, 2:02. 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes for saddle horses. Two subs: at $—— each. 
ne mile. 
9. Laleare br: m. Jane Tonsel, pedigree and age unknown ....... ee nnecenenesces cccee | 


L. Lovell’s Rice Planter, color, pedigree, and age unknown ......... Sees arseecseeces 2 
Time, 2:00 


The mare must have been ai/ing, as she made her race yesterday, the same 


distance, in 1:56. 
FRIDAY, Nov. 24—Purse $150, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 


Mr. McAlpia’s ch. m. Ruby, pedigree adove, - YIS-....-+---++----++----+ galioped over 

SAME DAY—Sweepstakes for a1! ages, weights as before. Five subs. at $—— each 
Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

L. Lovell’s ch. g. Petham, pedigree above, - VIS -.-.+--.0-+- +++ 0-202-220-2000 1 i i 

Mr. Aiken's ch. h. Hellite, pedigree above, ~ YTS..------- «+--+ 0+-+0--20e-2e-- 00% 222 


Time, 2:04—1:55—2:01. 
Pelham had it all hisown way, winning in three straight heats. 


“« Never judge from manners,” says Lord Byron, “ for I once had my pocket 
picked by the civilest gentleman I ever met with. ae 

A Scotch drover, on being asked what he thought of men and manners In Eng- 
land, promptly replied thathe was “every day meeting with men who had nae 





manners ava!"’ 





— DY 
HISTORY OF THE SOUTA CAROLINA TURF. 





BY JOHN B. IRVING, M D. 





, See the Course throng'd with gazers—so proud . 
|! - and e, 
The high-mettled Racer first stants for the viate a i 


Af , CHAPTER II. 

Toi, Ae _ an increased spirit was manifested in the sports of the 
dene of tee 3 arolina. Races were announced to take p'ace in various sec- 
Jacksonbo = country. Iv 1768, ihere were races on the 22d of March at 
eenalie 1416 Merck rs in the month of Februery, at Ferguson's Ferry, and 
successful o a Same year et Beaufort, and soon after they were’ in 
Danie! Rev peration at Childsburv, or Strawberry, St. John’s Parish. Mr 

enel, and Mr, Edward Harleston, took au active pert in keeping. up 


the races at the latter pi 
tance from the ferry. place. The race ground was laid out within a short dis- 


. a little to the left ot the ch 
This meeting was a ver e chapel, es you uscend the bill. 
Y popular one for many years, atter 
owners of fine horses throughout the State. The ont haem _ 


tinced in 1822, the course was »| :' 
tion of the estate of Joha Semnate mt and planted ; it now forms e por- 


hg we in March, 1771, at Chulitony. 
; . , 
\oot in Gecddute Genre ro Ce Hee lactation, called » Wan- 
’ Fish, many Hue horses. He commenced as early as the 
year 1761. His principal brood mares were Grey Pleasant, Moll SI : ki 
Lucretia, and Rove. His most distinguished eolts and fillies were Pouseuerr, 
dropt 1767, out of Gray Pieasant by Mr. Ecward Harleston’s bay horse Prince, 
who was got by Mr. Wm. Middleton’s bay horse Spotless—a bay filly called 
Carolina, dropt 1768, out of Moll Slammakin by old Brutus, and a bay filly 
called Lucy, dropt 1773, out of Rose by Frier (imported). We will bave 
something more 'o say of this celebrated mare in another part of this work. 

Mr. Raverel kept up his breeding establishment on » very extensive scale. to 
the year 1785. He bred at different seasons from Prince by Spotless—S:arling 
—Brutes—Prer—F limnap—all imported stallions. 

Mr. Frank Hugez, who lived at Midway, in the sare parish with Mr. Ravenel, 
also owned many fine horses. My respected kinsman, the late Nicholas Harles- 
ton, Esq , of Bossis, in St. Juta’s Parish (who was himself upon the turf,) used to 
say that Me. Hoger was the most magnificent horseman he ever saw, and frequent- 
ly related in justification of bis op:nicn, the following incident, which he witnessed. 
He said, soon after the celt brated imported Arabian horse Abdallah, sixteen hands 
high, and never ricden, arrived ta the couvtry, he was visited at his stables by 
all the admirers of horse flesh in the vicinity. Grn one of these occasions, Ab- 
daliah having been led out before the crowd, one of the bye-standers jokingly 
observed, * Huger, vou are an tatrepid horseman we all know, but you dere not 
mount Abdallan!’ Mr Huger without a remark, immediately put hie hand 
upon the flowing mare of the snorting animal, and with one bound vaulted upon 
hes back. —With all the confidence of consume ate skill, he sat lke an Eques- 
trian Statue unmoved—tiike a Centaur, a part of the bourse bimeelf, guiding 
with a steady hand, the astonished animal around the enclosure, with an ease 
and cexterity astonishing to every beholder. 

It is worthy of remark that two among the number of graceful riders, tat 
the State of South Carolina has produced, bave lived in St. John’s Parish, Mr. 
Frank Huger of Midway, and Coionel James Ferguson, of Dockon. 





* We stand corrected by our friend of the ‘* Spirit of the Times,” and as will he seen, 


® alter this morning, the couplet we seiected as a motto for our * History of the South 


Carolina Turf.” We wrote it 


‘“ See the course throng’d with gazers—with spirits elate, 
The high mettled racer now starts for the plate ;”” 


whercas, according to the highest authority, it ought to have teen— 


‘. See the course throng'd with gazers—so proud and elate, 
The igh mettled racer first starts for the plate.” 


We have no doubt the latter is the right reading. We thank the “ Spiritof the Times * 
for the candor of its criticism, andthe courieous manner in which it is given. In jus- 
lice to ourself, we must state, we quoted from memory, and fixed the words to suit oar 
purpose, not having been able to find in Charleston an English copy of Dibdin's seng of 
the High Mettled Racer, fromm which the extract is taken. Col. Pinckney, the late Presi- 
dent of our Club, a few years betore his death, imported a copy, which, with a melan- 
choly foresight of his approaching end, he bequeathed to his successor iu office on the 
eve of his last visitto France. This copy was mislaid—in the language of the Jaw, itis 
nonestinventus. We had, therefore, to depend upon our memory ; we thought we could 
rely upon it, but we have been mistaken. We hope, however, “ tt will not give back any 
more,” as Col. Crowell was heard to mutter rather audibly, when he fancied Bascombe 
was weakening in his final brush up the last quarter stretch, in his memorable match 
against Post Boy. Charleston Rambier. 





BETTING ROUND FOR THE DERBY, ETC. 
Te the Editor of the London Fra. 

Dear Sia,—AmMong the extraordinary even's of the present day, it may be 
mentioned that no less than thirty-five horses, according to the list subjoined, 
have already been backed for the Derby! Many of these will notsee Epsom ; 
and several others, prior to the day, will most probably be included in the bet- 
ting. What nuts forthe betters round! The fact is almost as incredible as 
that recorded inthe Globe of Monday, where it is stated that a man, whose 
head was “ nearly blown to atoms,” was alive when found, brought to Bex- 
ley-heath for medicallassistance, and survived for an hour afierwards. Talk- 
ing, by the way, of what we read in the papers, how absurd are those mysti- 
fying paragraphs which relate to“ marriages in high lite.” In the same 
day’s Globe occurs the following :—* A marriage is said to be on the “ tapis” 
between the accomplished daughter of a dowager peeress, holding office in 
the royal household, and a gentleman, brother to an honorable baronet, repre- 
senting a Welsh county, whose sisier is married to a cabinet minister.” For- 
tunately, however, there is no oecasicn to puzzle one’s brains on the subject, 
as a subsequent column in the very same paper contains the announcement, 
that, on the 15th instant, the Rev. Henry la was married to Lavinia, 
youngest sister of Lord Lytielton, For the benefit and amusement ef your 
sporting readers, [ will now give, according to the orde: in which they are 
placed in “* Ruf&i’s Guide,”’ the horses tacked for we Derby of 1844, at vari- 
ous periods since Midsummer :— 

Mr. Allen’s b. c. Beaumont, by Marcian, dam by Mulatto 

Cvlonel Anson’s b. c, Massena, brother to Marshal Sou!t 

Colonel Anson’s b.c. Retiarius, by Gladiator, out of Poissarde 

Lord G. Bentinck’s b. c. The Ugiy Buck, by Venison, out of Monstrosi ty 

Mr. Bowes’s b.c. Saddlebow, by The Saddler, out of Mickleton Maid 

Mr. Bowes’s b. c. T’Auld Squire, by Bretby, out of Oblivion 

Mr. Bradshaw’s b. c. Sir Isaac, by Young Whisker, ouiof Cestus’s dam 

Sir R. W. Bulkeley’s b. c. Brother to Rabbiicatcher, by Birdcatcher, &c. 

Lord Chester field’s b. c. Attaghan, by Jereed, out of Caroline Elvina 

Lord Chesierfield’s b. c. Joe Lovell, by Velocipede, out of Cyprian 

Mr. Copeland's b. f. Assay, by the Prime Warden. &c. 

Mr. Croek(ord’s ch. c. Raitan, by Buzzard, out of Bamboo’s dam 

Mr. I. Day’s b.c. Seaport, by Liverpool, out of Maldonia 

Mr. Goodman’s b.c. Running Rein, by the Saddler, out gf Mab 

Mr. Gregory’s bk. t. Barricade, sister to Barrier, by Defence, &c. 

Lord Kelburne’s b. c. by Velocipede, out of Amulet 

Mr, Knox’s br. c. Foig-a-Balagh, by Sir Hercules, out of Guiccioli 

Mr. Licbtwald’s b. c. Leander. —Query? Is this by Velocipede out of Fair 
Jane, or by Seamander, out of sister to Mussulman ? 

Mr. Lumiey’s br. c. [Lmaum, by Jereed, out of Gazelle 

Mr. Maher’s b. c. Brother to Johany, by Eivas, out of Perdita 

Lord Maidstone’s b. c. Cockamaroo, by Emilius, out of Velocity 

Lord Normanby’s br. ¢. Lorimer, by The Saddler, dam by Brutandorf 

Mr. Payne’s b. c. by Touchstone, out of Vat 

Mr. St. Paul's b. or ro.c. Tebemachus, by Inheritor, out of Calypso’s daw 

Colonel Peel’s b. c. Orlando, by Touchstone. out of Vulture — . 

Colonel Peel’s b. c. lonian, by Ion, out of Maiibran 

Colonel Peel’s b. f. Zenobia, by Slane, out of Hester 

Lord W. Powleti’s br. c. by Liverpool, out of Nell Gwyane 

Mr. Quin’s b. c. by Touchstone, out ot Ildefarda 

Mr. Sadler’s b. c. Johnny Broome, by Defence or Venison, out of Minima 

Mr. H. Thompson’s br. c. British Tar, by Sheet Anchor, out of Lillah 

Mr. Vane’s ch. c. Valerian, by Gladiator, out of Auadou 

Mr. Watt’sbr.c. Voltri, by Voltaire, out of Myrrha 

Lord Wesiminsrer’s bk.c. by Touchsione, out of Laure. 

Mr. Wreford’s b. c. by Camel, out of Wadastra 

In addition to the above, nothing has yet been mentioned in the lots named 
by Lord Exeter, Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Mr. Ford, Mr. Thornhill, Lord Ox- 
ford, Mr. Herbert, Col. Wyadham, Mr. Booth, Mr. Batson, Mr. Gratwicke 
and others, outof which it is more than likely that a good one or two can 
be picked; sothat towards the ensuing spring it is very probable that te 
number of horses backed atone time or another for the next Derby will be 
little short of fifty. 








Tus Mysrery Unver.eo.—After looking through green spectacles for some 
time, white paper appears red ; and after looking through red spectacles, white 
paper appears green. There are only three original colours in nature, blue, red 
and yeliow. All the rest are compounds ; white is a mixture of all Now, in 
looking long at the red, the eye becomes tired; so that when the white, which 
contains all the three, is presented to it, it obstructs or overlooks the red; and 
the blue and yellow alone being left, the paper appears green; for blue and 
vellow make green. So, after locking through green, it abstracts the blue and 
yellow (or green) from the paper, and the red is left. On the same principle, 
if you look through yellow spectacies, the white will afterwards appear purple ; 


for blue and red the complement of yellow make purple. After looking through 
blue spectacles, the white appears orange, or re d and yellow, andsoon. This 
is a law of nature, which leads toa knowledge of harmony in colours : bloe 


makes the finest contrast to orange, and red to grecn. 
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The Spirit of the Times. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MY INDIAN HUNTING DIARY. 


BY THE OLD FOREST RANGER. 








The Indian Bison—Description of it in Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom—Description of Two 
Specimens shot at Dandilly—Their Dimensions—Ferocity of the Bison—Anecdotes 
ustrative of their eames aa a Bison— Arms and Accoutrements of an In- 
dian Sportsman—Necessary Qualification im a Sportsman—Tne Great kusa-Deer— 
The Spotted Deer—Various Methods of Stalking and Driving them—Adventures with 

Tigers—Riding down a spotted Buck—The Muutjak—The Indian Musk. 

During our sporting excursions in India, although hunting in all its branches 
was our principal object, yet 1 was not our only one. We took quite as much 
pleasure in s:udying the habits and natural history of the various animals we 
met with as in the chase; and al. hough my votes on these interesting subjects 
are nut so scientific as I could wish, they may nevertheless afford some points 
of interest to the naturalist, if not to the general reader. I have, ic two former 
papers given some account of the entelope and the tiger, and shall devote this 
chapter to a few remarks on that rare animal, the Indian bison, with the three 
varieties of deer found in the western frovinces; viz., the samba, or great ru- 
sa-deer, the cheetle, or spotted-deer, and the muntjak, or rib-faced deer. 

The Indian bison, gaour, or jungle koolgah of the natives, (bos gaurus of 
Cuvier?) is one of the largest known animals of the genus Bos. It has hi- 
therto, I believe, been found only in the heavy forest juegles of the peninsula of 
India, where the wild buffalo is unknown, and I have never heard of its being 
discovere j in the more northern provinces where wild buffaloes abound. 

I have been told that a species of wild ox, closely resembling the Indian bi- 
son, is found in the forests of the Burmese Empire ; but, from the descriptions 
I have had of this animal, I am inclined to think it must be the gayal (hos ga- 
r@us,) a smaller aud much less formidable animal than the one at present under 
our notice. 

The extreme wildness of the Indian bison, together with the unhealthy na- 
ture of the jungle which he inhabits, rendering the pursuit of him a work of 
considerable difficulty and even of danger, his natural history and habits are as 
yet imperfectly known to naturalists; and by European sportsmen he is very 
generally confounded wth the wild buffelu, an animal to which he does 
not bear the slightest resemblance either in habits or appearance. ‘The only 
preserved specimen | have seen of this animal is a young one, a very poor 
specimen, that has lately been added to the collection of the British Mu- 
scum. 

In the English edit on of Cuvier’s ‘‘ Animal Kingdom,” with additions, by 
Edward Griffiths and others, published in 1827, the reader will find (vol. iv, p. 
399), the ouly description I have ever met with in any work on natural history. 
of the gaur (Jos gaurus) which from several peculiarities therein mentioced, I 
conceive to be the same animal of which we are now treating. 

My owa description of this animal was noted duwn on the spot, from two 
yood specimens, male and female. They were shot near the village of Daodil- 
ly, about thirty miles west from Dharwar, in the heavy forest juugle which 
clothes the westera Ghauts. The following are the accurate dimensions of 
the animals. The measurements were taken immediately after death, and with- 
out following the curve of the body. The length was taken with a tape, be- 
tweeu two upright sticks, ove placed at the nose and the other at the insertion 
of thetail; the height was measured, in like manner, from the spuriovs hoof of 
the foreleg to the top of the shoulder, the measurement of the foot being omi- 
ted, to allow forthe dimiautiou in the length of the limb, which would be occa- 
sioned by the weight of the animal when standing :— 


ft in. ft. in. 
Height at the shoulder...............- Bull 6 1 Cow 5 5 
Height to the top of dorsa! ridge... .- “.@.5 “ 5 10 
Leugth from cose to insertion of tail... “ 9 O “ eo 
Girth of body behind shoulder........ “« 8 0 o 
Girth of foreleg above the knee.......- . 3 mie *@ 
Girth of neck....... Soeneomn ~ eh ae <7 = 
Breadth of forehead...............-- ‘“ 1 34 * 


I tad no means of weighing the animals ; but judging from the weight of 
the bull's head, which was as much as two men could conveniently carry, slung 
between them on a bamboo, it must be enormous. I only know of une bull 
heving been killed of greater size than the one from which the above measure 
ments were taken. He stood six feet two inches at the shoulder, aud was 
otherwise large in proportion ; but not having been present at his death, I have 
no memorandum of his dimensions except the height. I saw his skull, which 
greatly exceeded in size any one | have ever met with. He was said to bea 
very old animal and remarkably savage. 

The head of the Indian Bison is more square, and shorter in proportion than 
that of the common ox, and the chaffron, particularly in the male animal, is 
considerably arched, like that ofa ram. The forehead is broad, the frontal bone 
slightly concave, and surmounted by a thick ridge of solid bone, rising in the 
form.of an arch between the horns and overhanging the forehead, a striking 
peculiarity, sufficient, of itself,to distinguish the skull of the Indian bisen from 
that of any other animal of the same genus. The hors, one foot three inches 
apert at the base, spring out from each side of the head with a sweep in conti- 
nuation of the arched bony ridge, rather inclining backwards, and curving up- 
wards acd inwerds, the points approaching each other directly over the base of 
the skull, in such a position that they cannot be rendered ava.lable for the pur- 
pose of goring; it is therefore probable that the Bison makes more use of his 
massive well-protected skull than of his horns in combat; ovly one instance 
has come under my observation of a man having been killed by @ bison, and on 
this occasion the victim was crushed to death against a tree by the broad fore- 
head of the animal. 

The horns are of a light gray color tipped with black, rather short, and ex- 
ceedingly thick at the pase. ‘The foretead above the eyes is covered qith a 
thick coat of a light cream color, which, below the eyes, shades inio a deep 


‘ brown, approaching to black. The muzzle is Jarge and full. Eye small, and 


of a light-blue color, which gives the animal a remarkable appearance. The 
tongue 16 extremely rough aud covered with sharp papilla, which turn back- 
wards; the palate, which is white, is also armed with papilie. The neck is 
short, thick, and heavy ; and in the male is protected by large folds of skin. 
Tie ekio on the neck, shoulders, and thighs 1s almost as thick as that of the 
rhinoceros, and like 1, is much prized by the natives for the purpose of making 
shields; some idea of its thickness may be formed from the fact that @ green 
buti'é hide is cousidered a heavy !oad for a sturt bullock. The dewlap 1s smal! 
in the male, and hardly perceptible in the female ; shoulder very deep and mur- 
cular; chest broad; forelegs short, although from the great depth of shoulder 
the animal stands much ligher before than behind ; fore-arm extremely large 
(2-feet 6-inches in circumference), but the leg below the knee fine like that of a 
deer. The hoofs, jet black, finely formed and hard ag iron, are smal) i pro- 
portion tu the size of the avimal, although considerably larger than those of a 
commou ox. Behind the neck, and immediately above the shoulder, rises a 
thick fleshy hump like that of the Zebu, but not so large, and from this com- 
mences the dorsal ridge, which forms the most striking feature in the appear- 
ance of this animal, and is a peculiarity which I have not remarked in any other. 
This ridge, which is about twe inches in thickuess, and of a firm gristly texture, 
rises from the back hke the keel of a boat reversed ; it is from six to seven 
inches high at its junction with the hump, and gradually diminishes to three 
inches ai thé point where it terminates abrubtly alittle beyond the centre of the 
back. The hind-quarters, as in the common bison, droop considerably, and, tn 
the male auimal particularly, appear disproportionately small and weak, when 
compared with his enormous forehand. The tail is short, the tuft of hair at the 
end aot reaching below the Locks. Young animals are covered with a short thick 
coat of woolly har, which becomes moie scanty with age, and in very o'd ani- 
mala, the back and sides are almost naked, showing a dark shining skin, like that 
of the vuffalo. The general color of the animal is a dark coffee brown, at some 
seasous almoat bleck, at others incliniug to rufous; belly and inside of the thighs 
ochrey yellow ; forebead and legs below the knee dirty white or rather a light 
cream culor. : 

The female differs from the male in having the hump on the shoulder very 
small, iadeed hardly perceptible; horns less robust, longer and more finely 
formed head, slender neck, without any folds io the skin, hardly anv dewlap, and 
in the dorsal ridge extending less far back, not beyond the centre of the back 
Neither male nor femate have any vestige of a mane. The skull is two inches 
thick on the forehead, and in an old male is so hard and compact, as frequently 
to resist a bullet. I have more than once fired at a bull’s head within twenty 
yards, wit a bullet weighing more than an ounce, and hit him between the 
eyes, without producing any other effect chan that of stunning him for a few se. 
conds; and on one occasion, in skinniag the head of a bull which I had dropped, 
in the act of charging, bye ball inthe forehead, and afterwards despatched by 
another shot mthe nape of the neck, { found the bullet, although it had only 
struck the thin part of the the skull which protects the orbit of the eye, flat- 
tened out under the skin like a crown piece; the bone, which in this part is not 
more than half an inch thick, had resisted the further progress of the bullet as 
effectually as though it had been iron; and although cracked and splintered, 
over acircular space of three inches in diameter, was sufficiently compact to 
bold together till all the integuments were removed, when it came away in 
small pieces, leaving the eye uncovered. It may be supposed that this was 
Owlng to my having used too small a charge of powder; but such was not the 
case, for with the same charge I had previously sent a bullet through the thick- 
est piri of the animal's body, breaking the shoulder-blade and one of the ribs 
in its passage. 

The bison of India caries his head low, like the common bison, and alto- 
gether presents very much the appearance which [ fancy that animal would 





have if divested of its shaggy mane. A friend of mine, who examined the 
skeleton of the animal after it had beer picked clean by the vultures, could 
only diecover thirteen pairs of ribs, as in the common ox, whereas the bison is 
furnished with fourteen pairs. I think, however, notwithstanding the absence 
of the fourteenth pair of ribs, that the great breadth of the forehead, the shape 
of the horns, the elevated shoulder, the drooping hind-quarter, the shortness of 
the tail, the extreme thickness of the hide, and the woolly tex'ure of the hair, 
afford sufficient reasons for referring this animalto the bisontine group; and 
that it is identical with the animal described by Cuvier asthe bos gaurus, there 
can be no doubt. 

The favorite haunt of the bison appears to be a mountainous country clothed 
with forest, and, accordingly, they are found in considerable numbers in the 
heavy forest jungle along the whole line of the Western Ghauts. They gene- 
rally go in herds of ten or fifteen, and are found in the morcing and evening 
in the small open glades of the forest, where they repair to feed on the young 
grass and tender shoots of the bamboo which spring up in these spots after the 
monsoon. They retire during the heat of the day tothe thickest recesses of 
the forest where it is difficult to find them, and almost impossible to approach 
them. The native hunters say the female bears nine months and drops her 
calf in November, for which purpose she retires to the more open jungles on 
the outskirts of the forest. In the month of May the old bulls are generally 
found solitary. The natives informed us that they had once or twice succeeded 
in taking a young calf, but such was the incorrigible wildness of the little ani- 
mal that they could not succeed in rearing it: it refused milk and every other 
kind of food, and struggled incessantly to escape, till it beat itself to death. 

The bison is naturally a fizrce animal, and particularly so when wounded ; 
if not brought down or disabled by the first shot he generally charges, and | 


have known instances of their being the first to commence hostilites. I have | 


been told they invariably do so if they perceive the hunter; but I confess I ne 
ver had sufficient curiosity to try the experiment. I always approached them 
up the wird, with as much caution as if I had been stalking deer, ard took 
care to conceal myself effectually before I fired. The herd, startled by the re- 
port of the rifle, and unable to discover any enemy, for, as | said before, | tock 
care never to give them the wind of me, were seized with a panic and fled ; 
and although the wounded animal sometimes attempted to charge, he was in 
general so far disabled as not to prove very danger ous. 


In a previous chapter, on bison shooting, I mentionad an instance of my hav- 
ing been charged by the old bull of a herd, who returned on hearing the wound- 
ed cow bellow. On another occasion my brother was charged by a solitary 
bull without any previvus provocation ; he was gcing quietly iuroagh the forest 
looking for deer, when Le heard a crashing noise behind him, and, oa looking 
back, discovered an old bull making at him with his heed down ard bis tail on 
end; there being no tree at hand behind which he could shelter himself, my 
brother, fortunately, had presence of tind to stand his ground, and, waiting till 
the bull was close to him, fired in his face. The bull dropped on his knees ap 
parently stunned, but immediately recovered himself, and as if satisfied that the 
strange intruder on his dominions was a fellow not to be trifled with, he 
walked off into cover with the blood trickling over his aose, and was never 
more seen. 

Native hunters in general have a great dread of the bisor, and give exagge- 
rated accounts of its ferocity; there are few, except the Seedees who venture 
to attack them, and even they greatly prefer taking a pot shot from a tree to 
following them on foot. Some Shkaries even refuse to act as gu des in the 
parts of the forest which they frequent. I recollect once being out deer-stalk- 
ing witha fellow of this description, when we came unexpectedly on a herd of 
bison ; being in thick cover they made off before I cou!d raise my rifle, but 
even the transient glimpse we had of them so terrified my guide that he nearly 
dropped, aud neither threats nor bribes could induce him to advance another 
step into the forest. On my asking him to describe the animal which had oc- 
casioned such alarm, he whispered (fur he was afraid to speak above his breath) 
that it was the Jungle Koo!gha, and, holding bis hands high above his head, as- 
sured me that it was as large a> an elephant, with horus as long as Lis arms and 
more ferociows than a tiger. 

Bison seldom leave the shelter of the forest, but instances have been known 
of the solitary bulls straying into the open country, under which circumstances 
they become exceedingly fierce aud dangerous. An instance of this occurred 
during my residence in India. A large bull was discovered iu an open plain 
several miles from any jungle, aud, information haying been sent to the nearest 
military station, a party of young officers turned out against him. The origi. 
nal plan was to approach him quietly and shoot him; but on arriving at the 
ground i@ was found so beautifully adapted for cavairy movements, that some 
of the young gentlemen, who were keen hog-hunters, proposed to give the no- 
ble brute something like fair play, by attacking him on horseback with their 
favorite weapon, the spear, This measure, more chivalrous than prudent, was 
carried by a large majority, and after a desperate engagement which lasted se- 
veral hours, the unfortunate bull was done to death, but not before one horse 
had been killed, and his rider severely injured. The horse being young and 
violent, did not wheel off quickly enough when the spear was delivered, and 
the bullcatching him under the dank with his horns, tossed him over his head as if 
he had been no heavier than a dog. The horse had his spine and thigh-bone 
fractured, and the rider was with difficulty saved from the enraged animal, 
by his companions coming to the rescue, and diverting his attack to them- 
selves. 

In forest shooting, the sportsman should always be provided with two guns, 
a rifle—which, if he does not object to the weight, bad better be double bar- 
relled—to be carried by himself, and a emooth-bored double-barre! to de carried 
by his attendant, as a reserve. [| recommend the spare gun to be smooth-bored, 
as being inore easily charged in a hurry than a grooved barre! ; and, although, 
not so efficient at long ranges as a rifle, it is sufficiently accurate for short dis- 
tances and running shots. Both guns ought to carry a large-sized ball, not 
less, [ should say, than twetve to the pound, and if they are both of the same 
calibre so much the better, ae many anvoying mistakes in louding are thus 
avoided ; it is also a good plan, instead of carrying patches, to have the bulle's 
sewed up in pieces of greased leather, much time is thus saved in luading, and 
every Indian sportsman knows how valuable moments sometimes are both in 
bison and tiger shooting. Some men have a fancy for using plugs or cylinders 
of lead instead of bullets, bat I never approved of them; they cannot be de- 
pended upon at any distavce, and the only advantages they possess is that of 
containing a greater weight of metal, which, with a gun carrying a bullet of 
tweive to the pound, [ consider superfluous. Ovhers | have seen who cut 
their bullets into four quaiters previous to sew ng them up in leather, but this 
is a palpable piece of absurdity, to which the doctors plan of using “ grit 
shot” and a wide-mouthed fusee is vastiy superior. 

The ammunition should he carried in a leather pouch, buckled round the 
waist, and hanging towards the right side, 30 as to come readily (o the hard ; 
it should be divided into three compartments, ove for the powder-flask, another 
for bulle:s, and the third, a small one, for caps: the best and handsomest 
material for a pouch of this description, is a dressed leopard-skin of your own 
killing. 

A huoting-kuife thrust into the belt—the mode of carrying it, which from 
experience | found moet convenient—is also a necessary appendage: this must 
not be a little pocket-knife, like the skean-dhu, used by Highland sportsmen, 
but a good serviceable weapon with a blade at least eighteen inches long, as 
sharp as a razor, and heavy enough to hew a passage through tangled thickets 
of underwood, to quarter the larger species of deer, or (o cut @ stout pole on 
which to carry home the smaller ones. A knife of this kiod sometimes proves 
a valuable weapon in the eventof coming to close quarters with a bear, and | 
have frequently found it of service in finishing a wounded stag, that objected 
to being put out of pain in the usual manner. 

I have known men who carried pistols in their belt, in addition to the knife, 
but they are very inconvenient weapons, and seldom come into play. The only 
occasion on which [ ever knew a pistol prove of service was ima tiger hunt, 
when my brother, who had dismounted from the elephant, to shoot a wounded 
tiger that refused to break cover, dropped bim, in the act of charging, with a 
pistol bullet, after both barrels of his rifle had been discharged. 

A flint and steel for striking alight, and a pocket compass, are articles which 
n0 sportsman should ever be without; and a telescope, although not so indis- 
pensably necessary in forest-shooting as on the plains or open bills, is always 
worth the trouble of carrying. 

Never, for the sake of saving yourself a little additional weight, allow your 
attendant to carry the ammunition pouch. This arrangement is not only incon- 
venient for loading, but in the event of your being separated by accident, and 
losing each other in the jungle, you are left unarmed. Neither let your stock 
of ammunition be too scanty ; there is no saying how many shots you may re- 
quire, and of all the miseries of sporting life, thatof finding your ammunition- 
pouch empty in the hour of need is the worst. 

The best dress for forest sporting is a close round jacket of strong fustian, 
cord breeches, and leather leggings, all as nearly as possible of the color of dry 
bamboo or withered herbage. This is of the utmost importance ; adress of 
any conspicuous color is not only inappropriate for stalking, but may prove fa- 
tal to the wearer, by attracting the attention of the bison and inducing them to 
charge. A British officer in the Bombay presidency, met with his death, a few 
years ago, for having imprudently gone out bison-shooting in a white jacket 
The bull of the herd charged him; and although be did his best to escape by 
dodging amoug the trees, he presented too conspicuous an object to elude the 
vigilance uf the enraged animal, which eventually hunted him down, and crush- 
ed him to death against a tree. 

A common shooting-jacket is not only inconveniently heavy for jungle work, 
but the skirts and pockets—unnecessary appendages where the aminunition- 
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pouch is used—are troublesome io getting through thick cover. a i 
rustling, which frequently mars ths Yeetene of tins Bi pi 
head-piece may be of any description provided it is a good co!or, and protects 
the head trom the sun. I generally used to wear a sort of thing in the fom, 
ofa huuting-cap, made of strong tanned leather, with a peak to protect the 
eyes. This, although somewhat uncouth in furm, and hard in texture pos- 
sessed the advantage of fitting close to the head, and did yeoman's service, in 
ae @ passage, ram fashion, through tangled masses of thorny brush- 
_ No man need attempt to shoot bison or stalk deer in the forest, who is not 
in gool working condition, and capable of enduring buth heat and thirst ; for in 
your tropical forests there is no water to be found except a few stagnant pools 
filled witha decoction of decayed vegetable manner, trodden into mud by the 
feet of wild animals; and to drink any thing strouger than water while exposed 
to the heat of a tropical sun, is little short of suicide. The training, I acknow- 
ledge, is disagreeable, and the patient must expect, for the first few days, to 
return from work with hia tongue lolling out of bis mouth, his eyes burning in 
their sockets, aud feeling on the whole a good deal like a rabid dog that has 
been hunted through a couple of counties; on y that Aydrophobia will not be 
one of his symptoms. But if he survive the first week, be will soon get har. 
dened to it, aud consider the glorious draught of pale-ale which awaits him on 
his returo to camp, an ample recompence for all the sufferings of the day —. 
N. B. Always carry about with you a pewter pot, containing at least a quart 
Nothing short of this will suffice to quench the thirst generated by a day's 
bison-shooting. ‘ This has been proved,” as the old receipt books have it, 

The description of bison-shooting given in a previous chapter, sufficiently 
explains the method of stalking and driving this animal. 

We come now to the deer tribe, the first of which in puint of size, though 
not the best in quality, is the Samber. 

The grest Rusa-deer or Samber (Cervus Aristotelis of Coavier), is a noble 
avimal nearly as large as the elk, and is generally so called by European sports- 
men ? but, except in point of size, he bears no resemblance whatever to that 
animal. He has all the grace and lofty bearing of the Europexn steg, and pos- 
sesses one advantage over him, that of being better shaped behind. The hind- 
quarters of the samber are like those of a thorough-vred horse, whereas the red- 
deer is low behind, and more or less cat hemmed like a donkcy. The horns ere 
large, in proportion to the size of the animal, es those of the European stag, 
but more robust, and are reasly of the same form, d Hering ouly iu this respect, 
that, although they are regularly shed and renewed, and annually increase in 
size, they never acquire more than two antlers, the brow aytler and another 
near the top of the beam. 

A moderate sized head now in my possession measures as ful'ows :— 


ft. in, 
Length of skull, the flesh being removed............-.-- l 5k 
Breadth between the eyee.... 2.2 2c cece cece eee wen 0 6 
Ceoumeisenee af Gio Garis). 50S oe Pee bs Sse) oes 0 11 
Circumference of horn above the brow antler........-... 0 7b 
Length from tip to burr along the curve............-... 2 9 
Span from tip to tip............... @ acca cece seccces - 2 7 


I Lave, however, seen heads which greatly exceeded the above dimetsions. 
The largest lever met with was a gigantic specimen, preserved at Mysore, 
and said to have been killed by the Hon. Mr. Cole, which, to the best of my 
recollection measured 18 inches round the burr. and was large in proportion, 
the beam being nearly as thick as a man’serm. But a head of this kind is not 
to be met with every day. 

The bead of the rusa deer is beautifully formed, the line of the face straight, 
and the muzzle fine ; the suborbital sinus, which is very large, expands greatly 
when the animal is excited. The ears are much larger and broader than those 
of the European stag. The neck, throat, and shouliers are covered with long 
coarse hair, which 1s capable of being erected like the mene of a lion, and 
gives the an mal a formidable appearance when standing at bay or otherwise 
excited. The general colour is dark brown in su:mmer, and deep slate color, 
approaching to black, in winter. The face is of a darker shade than the gene» 
ral color. Inside of the legs and thighs, fawn color, belly whitish, breast 
black. The hinds are a shade lighter in color, and have a longer and lesa finely 
formed head than the stags. Both male and female have canine teeth in the 
upper jaw. 

Unfortunately, Ido not possess any memorandum of the size and weight of 
this animal, and can therefore only state, in a gevera! way, that a ‘ull-grown 
stag measures from fourteen to fifteen hands (or 5 feet 4 inches), at the shoul- 
der, and weighs as much as a moderate sized ox. They are said to grow to 
the height of sixteen hands, and this I can believe to be the case from the 
immense size of some heads I have seen, although I never had the good fer- 
tune to meet with so fine a specimen myself. They are found amongst heavy 
jungle in all parts of India, and are particularly numerous on the Neilgherry 
hills, and along the Western Ghauts. At the time I visited the Neilgherry 
hills deer were so numerous that they used to come into the gardens at night% 
and, in beating for deer with a party of ten guns, I have shot as many es 
three, besides a wild-boar, to my own share, within a few miles of the canton- 
ment. 

The samber is very impatient of heat, and conceals himself durirg the day 
in the deepest recesses of the forest. Like all animals of the deer tribe, it bas 
a great predilection for salt, and at the season when the natives set fire t> the 
long grass, those arimals resort in great numbers to the burnt ground, appa- 
rently for the purpose of licking up the ashes. So eager are they to obtain 
this luxury, that [ have seen a herd of them gambolling about on the burnt 
space, while the grousd was still bot and smuking, as if waiting impatiently 
till the ashes were sufficien'ly cool to suit their palate. 

The stag 1s a very powerful and courageous animal, and stands resolutely at 
bay when wounded. The natives declare that he frequently attacks the bison. 
{ once shot a bull-bison with several deep wounds in his neck only partially 
healed ; it was evident that these could not have been received in combat with 
one of his own species, the horns of the bison being uot only too blent to pene- 
trate so thick a hide, but so placed that the points cannot be used except by 
young animals, whose horns Lave not yet acquired the proper curve. I there- 
fore coucluded that the wounds musi have been wflicted by the claws of @ 
tiger; but old Kamah, whe was my guide on tbe occasion, laughed at the ides, 
saying that the tiger never veniured tu attack a male bison, and that the wounds 
had been inflicted by the antlers of astag. He assured me that durirg the rule 
ting season, the male samber, not satisfied with (he pleasures of his own serag- 
lio, sometimes attempts lo seduce the fe.nale bison from the paths of virtue, 
and that on suck occasions deadly encounters take place between the cerrine 
Lothario and the i jured bull. Kameh had more than ovce witnessed one of 
these duels, and declared that the indomitable courage an formidable werpors 
of the stag frequenily prevailed against the enormous strength of his colossal 
antagonist, On making further inquiries, [ found this statement cocfirmed by 
the evidence of several other Shikaries. That such encounters take place [ 
can perfectly believe. A tame ram has beer, known.to attack a bul! with suc- 
cess, and why nota stag? But [ confesa [ am rather scepti:al as to the elleged 
cause of feud, although [ know old Kamah to have been a close observer of 
nature, and one whuse evidence in such matters might generally be re- 
lied on. ‘ 

During the rutting season the stag bellows like ihe male of the red-deer, end 
when roused in cover, both male aud female utter a shriil note of alarm, cot 
unhke the sound of a mail-coach hora. 

Iu the English edition of Cuvier’s “ Animal Kingdom” f find the following 
passage, illustrative of the courageous uature of the samber :— 

“ They (British sportsmen) represent him as excessively strong and vicious. 
Some of them, on a shooting expeditiou, had crossed an arm of the Jumna to 8 
woody island in quest of game. They were on the back of an elephant, end, 
entering the jungle suddealy, roused an old male of this species, On seeing 
the elephant he started up with a loud shrill pipe or whistle, which caused others 
to rise and dart into cover, waile he stood at bey with his bristly mane on end, 
in @ most threatening attitude ; but before the sportsmen, could prepare proper 
shot, he wheeled round and dashed through the underwood with the facility of a 
thinoceros. Captain Williameon evidently met the same species. He describes 
the stag as arriving at the size of a Lincolnshire cart-horse, fifteen or sixteen 
hands high, shining black, wich tanned points (of the hair’). One of the-e, be 
says, heads a score of females, who are of a mouse color. He too calls it 2 
elk, and adds that they reside in the Praues jungles.”—Cuvier's Animal King- 
dom, vol. iv, p. ILL. 

When in India I badtwo specimens, male and female, of this animal in a 40 
mestic state, and kept them till the horns of the male began to sprout, whea 
being about to start ou a march vf 800 miles, and having no means of tr80* 
porting the animals, I gave ttem toa friend. At the time I parted with them 
the male was as large as @ fuil grown hart, aud very gentle. He used to walk 
about the house like a dog, and at night wae confined withir, a bamboo enclo- 
sure frou which he constantly broke out, and uccasioned dreadful havoc in th? 
neighboring gardens ; he was also very destructive to books and papers, whic) 
he devoured whenever an opportunity offered. 

In hunting this animal in the jungle the same method is pursued as in bi30" 
shooting. Oa the Neilgherry bills they are either stalked in the same manne‘ 
as the red-deer in Scotland, or, when found in cover, are driven out with hound® 
and shot in passes. 

The flesh of the samber is coarse and seldom fat, but the head makes excé 
lent soup, and the marrow-bones are considered a great delicacy. 

The spotted deer (cervus axis) is more generally distributed over the cou! 
than the samber, It not only abounds in the forest’ jungle, but may gene! 
be found in the western provinces, wherever an exteut of low brashwood affor§ 
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it suffi ont shelver, Itus » + iound on the Neilgoerry bills. This animal is 
abouts 2 size vf the fallow- — -+, and so closely re-einbies it in appearance that 
‘tis ditcult to distinguish (i ‘emales of the different species. The male, how- 
ever, | easily distinguishes ‘om the fallow buck by the form of his borns, 
whch, stead of being palin. ed, are rounded like those of the stag; they 
stand» early upright with t-« points projecting f-rward; and have only two 
antlers vve at the base pow ing forwards, and another halfway upthe beam, on 
the int- cna! side, turned to ..¢ rear. The face of the axis is also darker than 
chat of oe fallow-deer with a olack line running do vo the centre, and the but- 
cocks, - nite in the fallow-devr. are fulvous in the axis. A four year-old buck 
was fu: :dto weigh 178 lbs The variety of the axis known in Bengal as the 
hog de ¢ is not found in the Madras or Bombay Presidencies. 

Spot ed deer go in herds o' fifteen or twenty, three or four of which are ge- 
nerally bucks; they pass the yreater part of the day in sleep, but in the morn- 
wg an evening may be foun’ in great numbers in the open glades of the forest, 
or am-og long grass on the banks of rivers. They are extremely shy, and when 
once disturbed 1t is difficult to get a second shot at them. The venison 1s su- 
perior 0 that of any other deer found in India, and, when in good condition, is 
quite equal to that of the bes: park deer, 

The style of sport affurded by this species of deer varies according to the 
nature of the country in which they are found. In the open forests like those 
of Canara, where the high timber presents no obstacle to stealing softly to- 
wards your game, and where the huge stems of the teak-tree afford a screen to 
cover your approach, deer stalking may be pursued in all its fascinating perfec- 
tion. Butfew of the jungles near Dharwar, certainly not the bamboe-covered 
hills which the deer mostly frequent, admit of any other mode than beating up 
the deer. 

In ground of this kind the game is discovered witl: the aid of a telescope. | 
k ow of no sight more beautiful than a herd of spotied deer grouped toget»er on 
ove of the conceal hills of the bamboo jungle. At suorise, before they have been 
disturbed or driv.a by the heat to the dark shady covers where they sleep dur- 
ag the day, you may sit upou an adjoining height, and watch these beautiful 
creatures by the bour. But to attemp: to approach them through the thick 
jungle, where (h- ground 1s strewed with dry leaves and twigs that crackle at 
every Step, is labor in vain. Uhe old buck would snort at the first rustle, and 
ihrowing back tus spreading autlers till the tips hung over his dappled haunches, 
would dash away at the head of tke herd to the thickets of some distant ravine. 
Watching at some frequented pass, while the beaters drive the game from an 





threw back his branching antlers, aad, setting his head straight, went away at 
his best pace. After the first burst I found that over every cleared patch wher. 


enough to press him, but, ia passing through thickets, | was obliged to do my 
best to keep him is sight. We had gone about five miles when the buck 
showed the first symptoms of distress by running sbort, and here I bevan to 
push him whenever it was practicable. For another mile his tongue was hang 
ing from bis mouth, his tail shaking, and he kept looking anxiously behind as I 
gained on hin. It appeared now to be a ceriain thing, if [ could only speor 
him before he reached a strong ravine not more than a hundred yards ahead 
Iu with the spurs!—The horse gained at every stride —The deer staggered 
forward reeling with weakness—The spear was quivering over tis hauuches. 
Another s ride would have done it, wien he reached tne goal, and throwing 
himself headlong into the wooded ravine was safe from further pursuit 

“I was savage at the moment, and although, when my blood cooled a litle, 
[ did not grudge the gallaut brute his life, I sat on the edge of the ravine, for 
several hours, in hopes of my people coming up, when we might have taken 
the deer alive without difficulty. But, no one appearing, | was obliged to walk 
home, my horse dead lame from thorns, with one reflection ouly to cousole me, 
that I had proved the possibiluy of riding down a deer, even in jungle.” 

The muntjak, or rib-faced deer (cervus-muntjak) jungle-buckarie, of the na- 
tives, is the third variety of deer found in the western provinces of India. It 
is a rare animal, of which | have only seen two or taree specimens, and only 
killed one. I therefore know little of its habits. It is about the sizeof the 
roebuck, with short close hair of a reddish brown color. The form of the head 
and horns is very peculiar, and distinguishes it from every other animal of the 
deer tribe. Two rib-like eminences ascend from above the nose over the eyes, 
and elevating themselves from the head i the form of slender pedestals, \ermi- 
nate ina flattenedsummit. On these the horns are placed, about five inches long, 
curved at the top in the form of a hook, with a s.nall branch at the base, point- 
ing forward. Between the ribs on the forehead the skin of the face is Joubled 
into a fold which has the appearance of a third or ceniral rib, The canines in 
the upper jaw are prolonged in'o the form of tusks, sharp at the posterior edge, 
and hanging from the mouth with the points turned outwards aud backwards. 
They are generally found singly or in pairs, never in herds. The manners of 
these animals is but imperfectly known to naturalists. 

Besides the above-mentioned species of deer there is found, in the depths of 
the western forest, that rare little animal, the Indian musk (moschus memina) 





opposile direction, is the only plan T have ever found successful with a herd 
thus situated. Tae following extract from my journal effurds a sample of this 
style of sport :— 3 

When I reached the ground, just as the sun rising over the distant hills 
rendered objects visible, a herd of deer were discovered feeding on a bare peak 
about a mile distant. Their position rendering it impossible to approach them 
uoobserved, we sat down and watched them for some time, till the shrill cry of 
a doe, wandering with her fawns in the jungle below, induced them to juin her. 
The deer had not yet discovered us, and a rua was made to intercept them be 
fore they reached a favorite ravine towards which they were making. By the 
time we reached a narrow space of open ground commanding the open pass, 
noue of the deer were visible ; but 9 panting pariah-og, returning from the ra- 
vine, and the marks of deeply-indented hoofs, sufficiently explained the reason 
We therefore returned to one of the look-out men, posted on a rising ground 
tat overlooked the whole juogle, to ascertain if the deer had passed. He tele- 
graphed their line towards a deep wooded valley, where we felt certain they 
would lay up, and bere I arranged a good beat. The deer, after ove attempt 
to break back, passed within seventy yards of my post. I selected the largest 
bck, aid fired with a steady am, which I felt coufident, from the sound of the 
ball, must have hit; although he went un without staggering, I kept my eye 
upon the herd as they dasbed over the crest of the next hill, and saw that the 
buck was missing. We accordingly got upon his trail, marked with blood; 
that from single drops became splashes of frothy crimson,—certain symptoms 

)' a mortal wound,—and followed it to a small! nuliab, where we found the buck 
lying on bis back quite dead. The ball! had hit hin behind the shoulder, and 
passed out at the chest.” 

la some jungles where there are neither nullahs nor frequent runs, driving 
does not succeed, Stalking in its strict sense 1s impossible, tor the deer cannot 
be seen till within pistol-shot, and even then the chances are that the crash of 
‘ve herd as they break away is the only intimation you hive of their proximity. 
The only way, therefore, is to follow the native system. 

When you find afresh track follow it up as long as the trail is plain enough 

) satisfy you ef its being that morning’s print. The warmib of the droppings 
will enable you to judge whether the deer is far ahead or not, and if the trail is 
srossed by another equally fresh track, the size of the print and the direction to 
vyich it points will generally keep you to the original trail, although frequent 
crossings make it very troublesome. About eight o’clock, when the sun be- 
comes powerful, spotted deer retire to secluded shady spots, which are easily 
recoguised from the number of footmarks that surround them. In one of these 
you will probably find the deer you have been following, provided he haa not got 
the wind of you, or heard your footstep on his trail. In either case ke is off at 
once, and will probably go a great distance before he lays up again. And even 
when al goes well, and you are certa’n that your quarry is lying within ten 
yards of you, the chances are that after all yuur trouvle you only get a snap- 
shot as he glances like a meteor through the thick underwoud. ‘This appears 
tantalizing work, aud there are few who have patience to persevere in it. Bot 

me, there is something very interesting in thus following up a trail for hours 
together, eud findiag your game at last, even when your labor is uot re warded 
by a shot. 

In this style of shooting the sportsman is apt to stumble on a tiger, these 
animals always fr: yuenting the covers where deer most abound ; and it ia there- 
fore doubly necessary to walk circumspectly, not only to avoid disturbing your 
game, but to gusrd against danger. Here are two examples to prove this 
rule :— 

+ lwas following vp a fresh trail, when I heard a rustling in a ravine tu my 
je(t, woich I faucred must be occasioned by deer or wild hog. I crept softly to 
ihe*brink with both barrels cocked, when a large tiger, comnug down the nullah, 
wet me face to face, and drawing himself together, with his ears laid flat upon 
his neck, uttered a savage growl. I confess I felt very uncomfortable ; but, 
kuowing that it would be certain death to turn, I retired slowly, step by step, 
keeping my finger on the trigger and my eyes steadily fixed on those of the tiger. 
In this manner I effected an honorable retreat, expecting every moment to be 
charged, till I was fairly out of sight; when I ran as fast as I could to head 


sent. 
either to offer the'r medal or premium in some way or other, or to publish in 
their Transactions the means which they consider would correct this great and 
growing evil, and with a view to iniuceagricultural societies to bestow medals 
or rewards on the productron of satisfactory testimonials of an animal of good 
and docile temper having been used as a stock-bull a specified time, this might 


cart alone, but as an animal possessed of the finest temper possible 
ga!, in continuing his narration, said that on one occasion he was turned into an 
adjoining pasture with another bull, when one of the farming men, in his usual 
occupation, had oceasion to piss not far from them: one of the bulls com- 


They are formed like a little deer, without horns, and conceal themselves like 
a hare, among dead leaves, from whence, when disturbed, they dart out with 
wonderful swiftness. They are about eighteen inches in length, of a cinerious 
olive color, beautifully marked with spots and horizontal bars of pure white. 
The body is robust, and the legs short, giving it somewhat of a pig-like ap- 
pearance. The male is furnished with tasks similar to those of the muntjak. 

[ have heard European sportsmen talk of a species of deer larger than the 
axis, of a uniform red color, said to inhabit low jungles. But as my inform- 
ants were no great naturalists, and as I could never either meet with a speci- 
men, or obtain a satisfactory description of the animal, I conclude that they 
had mistaken the female of the neilghau, which differs so much in color from 


the male as to appear of a different species, for a rare variety of deer. 
New Monthly Magazine for Nov. 





Farmers’ aud Breeders’ Department. 


ON BREEDING BULLS. 
BY JOS. GOODWIN, ESQ., M.R.C 8., LATE VET. SURG, TO THE KING, 
In the remarks of all the celebrated and distinguishe! breeders, I have never 
o»served that among the various and particular points and properties, such as 
pure blood, pedigree, beauty in form, and proportion of parts, aptitude to fatten, 
&c. &c, that tranquil temper and disposition was a necessary qual'fication, to 
be combined with all the long train of fashionable properties, in orderto make 
them valuable. The number of deplorable injuries inflicted by ferocious bulls 
13 too generai to be insisted upon; and the continual terror they everywhere 
produce is a manifest reason for breeders to make good temper and a tranquil 
disposition a main point. Tat this property is within the reach of breeders, 


cannot be doubted ; 1t may, however, be some time before it can be accom- 


plished: but if the work is never begun, the state and vicious temper of our 
bulls will, of course, remain the same as they are now. 

Notwithstanding the different breeds of domestic animals on the continent 
are exceedingly inferior to ours in many requisite properties, yet it is due tothe 
breeders in those countries to acknowledge that a fine docile temper and dis- 
position is one of the main points they attend to. The Society of Arts has 
given their silver medal to a candidate for an ingenious contrivance to fix on 
the horus of vicious bulls—a plate w'th the description of which is recorded 
in ther valuabl+ Transactions—with a view to prevent thuse so disposed 
from committing any violence. Where there are horns, and those strung 
enough to bear the weight and use of the contrivance, it 1s no doubt advanta- 
geous: but there are numbers of bulls which nature has not provided with horns, 
and others that are so small and weak as to render this invention of no use. 
To roo’ out the cause of an evil is far better than to contend with it when pre- 
On this principle it appears to me, that if the agricultural meetings were 


eventually be of great public utility ’ 

The fol owing narrative will no:ify where the basis of so excellent a super 
stracture may commence. The other day, on looking over the well arrauged 
and we'l-managed poriion of the agr cultursl department of the Little Park, 


at Windsor, a fine short-horned bull, in the shafts of a cart, atrracted my 
attention 


Mr. Ingal, the jadicious manager of that es‘ablishment, observed that he was 


truly valuable, not on'y as the best and most useful slave about the premises, 


being in the continual practice of drawing fron two to three tous ip + a 
r. In- 


menced a furious attack on the man, got him down, and was on the point of 





the tiger at a bend in the ravine, where there was a tree ocautifully placed for 


tossing him with his horns = This ever to-be-revered and celebrated beast, see- 


ashot. I had hardly climbed up to my perch when the tiger made his appear- ing what was passng, set off at speed to the scene of action, not to assist 
tnce, stalking d.wa the nullah in all the pride of strength and beauty. ‘It is the mouster in the bloody work he had begun, but to the aid of the defence- 


iny turn now, friend,” thought I, as I raised the rifle to my shoulder, and next 
moment he dropped dead, with a bollet through his skull. I can safely say that 


less man within his grasp. Feeling confident in his power, he charged the 
ferocious brute, and was instantly victorious. The man, during this conflict, 


the tangled shoots did not prevent my horse from laying out, I could go fast | 
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1060"? Tht’ — an 169,777.0s of cigars paid duty in Evgland in 
cuntienen aa uty naturaily affects the consumption. This being, in 
1, 3-1-8 19 hs, the Consumption per bead being 12-4.5ih = 
Since May, 1840, the duty j iteio't 7g 
! mi Ph ot Y in Great Britain ou tobaceo is about 75 cts. per 
ib., or fee! ve tandred per cent on our price; ‘n Aus‘sia about 60 cis. or 4 
per cent.; I» Prussia 30} cts. per tb. of over 500 per ceut.; and in Fiance Bi 
per Ib., or 1,666 23 per cent! Taking, therefore, our annual exports at 
$9 225,145. the duty annually levied on this article of our cadias a i 
$32,462 546 ; so that the tobacco sells, exclusively of freight and char ie 
$41 688 685, of which the American farmer receives one fourth and “ion 
gover.ments three fourths) This tax in Englaac, including £50,000. or $222,000 
imposed for licenses ard charges of collection, &c , at £270.000., or £1.198,300 
with the duty, as before staied, at $15,655 244, amount to $17 086,044, or near 
two thirds the expenses of the whole Government of the United Siates Franee 
derives a revenue from it of $11,013 333, beside $204,490, from 2500 retailers, 





_ aul to other countries the increase wes 6 281 nids 
} Counires *' ’ 





The Quantity of Grain Raised.—This in France, annually, is estimated at 
497 769.640 bushels. 16 per cent. of this is consumed in seed, 19 per cent. ip 
eeding animals, and 2 percent. in distilleries and breweries. This and other 
facts we shall bereafier mention, show that not less melt liquors but ardent spi- 
riis, are consumed in greater proportions in France than in England and Ire- 
land ; probably from 50 to 100 per cent. less, and with the exception of wines, - 
50 per cent. The wheat grown annually in France is abovt 176,000,000 of 
bushels : the prop rion of grain consumed therefore, by each person is about 
10 bushels, or two more than in England ; and the whole amount of grain raised 
is about equal to the consumption ; but when deficient, it is imported from the 
Biack Sea. In Hungary 105 millions of bushels of grain are raised, which, 
Supposing none to be consumed in seed or distillation, afford but 64 bushels for 
each of 13 000 000 inhabitants. 





The Annual Exportations, for 25 years, fron Dantzic, the depot for the pro- 
ductions of Poland, are 1,602 640 bushels of wheat, and 540,088 bushels of rye. 
But in 1830, there were exported from that place 3 232,000 bushels. This port 
aod Hamburgh are the two great grain markets of the North of Europe. Spain 
exports wheat largely to Great Britain; the amount in 1831 was 1 264,000 
bushels. The amount exported from Ouessa, on the Black Sea, the only grain 
port in the south of Russia, is annually about 3,421 976 bushels. Little, if any, 
is expected from Sicily, though once the principal granary of Rome. 





The Properties of Coffee are known to be a powerful stimulant and cordial. 
Coffee is used as av antidote to the effects of narcotics, and to relieve those of 
intoxicating drinks. {tis good when strong for asthma, for exhaustion from fae 
tigue, for sickness at the stomach, head-ache, &c. It has been used as a 
feortfuge in intermitvents, as a stomachic in dispepsia, aud an astringent in diarr- 
haga; but some of these virtues are disputed. Its use isto be avoided by those 





tls was the most satisfactory shot I ever fired. 


On another occasion, I was making my way to a pass towards which the beat- 
ers were to drive a herd of spotted-deer, when two tigers crossed my path, and 
walked into the ravine I was about to beat, without taking any notice of me. 
! immediately recalled the people, surrounded the cover, and despatched a mes- 








senger to Dharwar for a bundle of rockets, with a circular to all the sporting 
men of the starwa. By twelve o'clock a party of ten had assembled, and 
places whith we tad been erecting in a semicircle round the nullah, were oc- 
cupied by guus so as to command every outlet; the look-out men were care- 
fully posted, aud the beat commenced with our hopes of success almost 
amounting to certainty. The tigers were a foot going before the beaters as 
*\raight as we could wish to our passes, when a young hand, who unfortunately 
made one of the party, ruined all. The deer broke cover first, and unable to 
resist the temytation of a shot, or perhaps thinking, in his excitement, that they 
were tigers, he fired. This was death to our hopes. The tigers immediately 
turned, dashed through the line of beaters, fortunately withvut killing any, and 
nade their way into a dense bamboo thicket from whence twenty elephants 
could not have driven them. And there they remained, laughing at our 
beards, in spite of rockets and fireworks, till the approach of night obliged us 
to give in. Of a tiger, as of a fox, it may be said that “ to be well found is to 
oe half killed,” and nothing could have been more favorable than this and. 
{t was, therefore, not a little provoking, after all the trouble we hac taken, to 
uve our sport so effectually marred by the stupidity of one unlucky griffin. 

The spotted deer might easily be ridden down and speared if found in open 
ground; and that it may be done even in low jurgle appears by the fol'owing 
®xtract from my brother's journal :— 

“ My old set of beaters were at the cover before daybreak to mark the spot- 
ted deer into the nullahs. .A large herd with four bucks wae seen to enter the 
thicket above the tank a few minutes before I arrived, and I took my post on 
‘oe tree from which I have had so many good shots on former occasions. The 
Seat did not succeed, and seeing the deer, breaking cover, take a line of coun- 
‘ry where the jungle was almost open enough to ride to hog, the idea suddenly 
°ccurred to me, of attempting to ride one down. I believed it had never been 
“ue before, but what of that, I had speared an antelope and a wolf, why not a 
*polted deer, which is less swift than either. ‘ 

, _ Challenger was standing saddled at the edge of the cover in readiness for 
0g, aod the sight of him cocking his ears, as the deer went by, decided me 

‘ung my rifle to a branch, slipped off the tree, and leaving a message with 
‘ty horsekeeper for the people to follow me in the direction of Whunhuttee, 
for which I knew the deer would make, gave chase in the direction they had 
‘sken. The dappled herd was soon in sight going slowly through the jungle in 
‘Se direction I wished, and, selecting a buck with a full head, [ laid into him. 

le played all sorts of tricks with me at first; but finding me in earnest, he 





lay peos'rate in a state of fear and insensibility. On a return of his faculties 
Le found himself still within the reach and power of a bull, but not the vi- 
cious beast that had first assailed him, but his fellow-slave, who, after his victo 
rious conflict with the mouster, had ret »rned to him, and in order to pacify him 
and convince him that he had not anything to fear, the docile creature began 
to lick him. The man soon perceived it was his old friend, and got up and 


heaped on him a load of caresses, and returned to his usual occupation without 
much injury. 


The (London) Veterinarian, or Monthly Journal! of Veterinary Science. 





CHAPIN’S HAND BOOK OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
; Extracts from the Volume just published. 


The product of the United States \ast year is estimated at 194694 891lbs , 


and the value of our importatious of cigars and snuff was $869 833 ; $399 only 
of which was for snuff; while the amount of our exports of tobacco was 
$9,883,957. The whole amount furnished elsewhere than in the United States 
is estima ed at 150,000,000lb:., and the amount which might possibly ve cou- 
sumed if grown in the United States is estimated at 1000 million lbs. ; so that 


we ra'se but a fifth part of that amount; yet we see that the land which may 
be used for the growth of tobacco in Kentucky alone, would afford three times 
the whole amount, sed our revenue would be increased $120,000,000. From 
1821 to 1840, exclusive, there were exported froin the United States 1,792,000 
hogsheads, valued at $131,346,514 or an annual average of 89,600 bhds., at 
$6,567,325 per annum During the above time there were exported 788 hinnead 
of snuff, and 57,196,254lbs. of mauufactured tobacco, valued at $5,556,581. — 
During the last ten years the excess over the first ten was 143,510 bhds., or 

17,567 932; the annual average export of the first ten was 82 424 hhds., or 
$5 688,929, and of the last ten, 96,775 hhds., or $7,445,722. During the whole 
periud the average price was $73,21 per bhd , and during the first ten years it 
was $69-11 or 53-4 cts. per |b., and the second ten $76,83, or 6-40 cts. per 
lb.—average 6-10 cts., estimating the average weight of the hogshead at 
1,200.bs 

Of the ebove products during the twenty years there were exported to Eng- 
land 524,640 hhds , at $50,194,466 ; to France 146,824 do at $16 361,346 ; to 
Holland 423 707 do. at $21,907,465 ; to Germany 373,918 do. at $18 734,186, 
and other countries 322,901 do. at $24,149 051.—Toral, 1,792,000 hhds. at 
$131,346 514. , 

The increase in exports tu England during the last ten years over the first 
ten was 40 802 hhds., aad the anaual average for twenty years was 26,232 hhde. 
at $2,509,723; the increase to France was 15,199 hhds., or an aunual average 
of 7,341 bhds. at $818,067; to Holland there was a decrease of 13,651 bhds , 
and the average annual export was 21,185 hhds. at $1,095,373 ; to Germany 
the increase was 94,888 hhds. ; average annual export 18,695 hhds. at $936,709, 


having affections of the heart. It is said to be an enemy to the skin, depriving 
itof freshoess, softness, &c. Those nursing should use it sparingly. 

Many sermons were preached against coffee when it was introduced into Eu- 
rope, one of which has the following :—** They canuot wait until the smoke of 
the infernal regions surround them, but encompass them:elves with smoke of 
their own accord, and drink a poison which God made black that it might bear 
the devil's color.” 





VEWERINARIAN RECORDS. 
BY THE LATE JOHN FIELD 

These posthumous extrac's, made by the brotuer of the author (Mr. W. Field) 
from memoranda and papers passing into his possession at the decease of one 
of the most eminent men in his profession who ever adorned this or any other 
country, are truly valuavle legacies. The editor apo'ogises for the imperfect 
manner in which he hus completed his task, and expresses a fear that in more 
than one instance he may have misinterpreted the meaning of the original wri- 
‘er, in a crude or partially illegible passage; but as far as imperfections on ei- 
(her score extend, the editor will have but slight blame laid upon his shoulders, 
#s he has obviously used all cue diligence aud discretion. The cases, out of 
such a multifarious practice selected, have, in the major part of them, termi- 
nated unsuccessfully ; but Mr. W. Field thus ratioually accounts for his selec- 
tion of such cases in preference to others :— 

‘It may become matter of surprise that so large a proportion of the cases 
published should have terminated in a fatal manner, or, to use a trite phrase, 
nave proved “unsuccessful.” But what practiiioner does not fee! more con- 
cerued about, and take a greater interest in, a disease threatening an unfortu- 
nate issue than in one progressing favorably !—and is not, on that account, more 
likely to record the former with minuteness than the latter? And how much 
more instructive to the reader, after all, is the nistory of a disease acc: mpanied 
with an account of the appearances pust-mortem ihan that of one which has 
b.ea cared! and particularly when doubt, as it too frequently does, !urks about 
the asserted ** cure,” leaving it questionable whether the patient actually got 
well in cousequence of the remedies used, or recovered spoutaneously during 
their use !—in etther case, affording cause for complaint of a gap or deficiency 
in the cycle of medical information, which the pus!-mortem inquiry seldom fails 
satisfactorily to fillup. For these reasons, as well as from a conviction that 
the knowledge of morbid anatomy is of paramount importance to the veteri- 
nary surgeon, the editor has been induced, in making bis selections, to give a 
preference to the fatal cases over those that turned out successful.” 

The folluw.ng case is an interesting one, and, but for the subverting casualty, 
would probably nave terminated favorably :— 

Fracture of the Metatarsal and Pastern Bones. —A grey gelding, bought for 
the Duchess of M to ride, a very fine horse, and which she refused 300 
guineas fur, became at length so vicious, from the tricks taught by her groom, 
that he would kick when her ladyship got un his back, and she was unable to ride 
tim. Toe evil coutinued to increase till neither the groom himself, nor any- 
body else, couid ride him; with this character he was sold at Tattersall’, for 25 
guineas, or thereabouts, and was bought by three young gentlemea. They took 
him into Rotten-row, each mounted in his turn, but was immediately unborsed. 
They then took bin to Choppin’s, who had at that time George, a man whom 
no horse could k:ck down, requesting that he migh: be permitted to try. The 
inan consented, and hav.ng put on one of their bridles and saddles, rode the 
horse away, kicking in a most furious manner, but iocapable of throwing him 
down. He gallope! him two or three times up Roiten-row, got off, sh fted the 
saddle, got on ageiu, and rode him once or twice more without the animal offer- 
ing to kick in the least. The young gentlemen mounted, and rode him very es- 
sily, aud were all satisfied with the breaker; but he, anxious for a farewell gal- 
lop, 'v which they consented, rode him up Rotten-row and back again, three- 
parts speed, and palled him sharp up on the bridge by the Serpeutine, where 
they were standing. Ou the horse moving two or three paces they observed 
hun limp, and then go excessively lame. He was brought here, and the large 
pastern of near fore leg found broken: being a valuable horse, and the injury 
a simple fracture, it was thought worth the trial. A man who sat up with him 
all night, about four o’clock in the morning, go ng into the stable to see him, 
observed the tail very low, and on looking into the stall, saw his hind foot turned 
up backwards. Mr. Moorcroft and my father were called up, and found that both 
metatarsal bones were fractured, the upper extremity of each sticking through 
the skin, and the horse standing on them. He was destroyed. It was inferred 
that both the metatarsal bones were fractured at the same time with the large 
pasiern of the near fore leg, aud that the horse having lain down, had made ex- 
traordinary exertion to get up again, by which the simple fissures in these bones 
had become converted into compouni fractures; and this was further corrobo- 
rated by finding the large pastern bone of the off fore leg also fractured in the 
same manner as the near. 

It is a fortunate thing for the veterinarian circles that Mr. John Field was 80 
methodica! and industrious in registering his cases “‘ de die in diem,” and equally 


so that his records should have passed ito such competent hands for publi- 
cation. London Era. 








Erricacy or BaTtHine IN CERTAIN Morsip Srares or rHe Minp.—Judgin 
from the beneficial effects of cold and warm water bathing in cases of men 
irritation caused by cerebral disease, I should feel disposed to consider that the 
steady use of these remedial agents would, in incipient derangement of the mind, 
be accompanied by the happiest results. It is much to be lamented that the 
practice of regu'ar systematic bathing is not recommended and adopted in this 
country. The state of the mind is closely dependent upon the condition of the 
cutaneous secretion. I would advise those who are subject to mental depres- 
sion, hypochondriasm, vapours, ennui, or by whatever term it may be designat- 
cd, to try the effect of bathing. I feel assured that in many cases violent’ at- 
tacks of insanity may be warded off by the use of the warm or cold bath. In 
ecrebral irritation, evidently the result of vascular excitement, bathing the head 
regularly every morning with cold water, er vinegar and water, will be found 








highly serviceable. F. Winslow’s Health of Body and Mind, 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


ii Co.umsia, S.C. - - Jockey Club Meeting, Ist Tnesday, 5th Dec. 

i, Morteomery, Ala, Bertrand Course, Jockey Ciub, 4th Tuesday, 26th Dec. 

: New Oaveans - - Louisiana Course, J. ©. Fall Meeting, last Wednesday, 27th Dec. 
* “ - - Metairie t‘ourse, J. C. Fall Meeting. 3d Tuesday, 19th Dec. 


ANECDOTES OF DUELLING. 


FROM THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


bf The subject of ovr present article has lately been so much canvassed inclubs 
4 and other places, where the aristocracy of Great Britain congregate ; and 
moreover, has also been so ably commented on in various periodicals, that we 
almost fear our remarks may come into the field too late : we will, however, en- 
deavour to render them interesting by taking an extended view of a practice 
that at the present time is tolerated in all civilized countries. We say tolerat- 
ed, for notwithstanding all the laws in force to deter individuals from sacrific- 
ing their own lives or those of their fellow-men, to the “ shadow of a shade” of 
departed chivalry, still do we find that either the sword or the pistol, (the ‘ultima 
oe Thule” of argument, honour, or courage,) lend their aidto decide quarrels, or 
os, to redress imaginary or real injuries ; and strange to add, notwithstanding all 
i the pretending severity of the laws of the different countries, and, notwithstand- 
a ing all the declamations against a practice condemned by God and men, in all 
f portions of the globe, do we find the custom of duelling in full force ; every coun- 
ant try winking at the transgression of the commandment, and every ‘“ quirk and 
| uibble of the law” being successfully made use of to save from punishmcat 
e€ survivor of the murderous combat. 

In corroboration of the universal practice of duelling, we will call to our aid 

the memory of the past, and recount a few instances of this unauthorized sins 
te combat, not confining our attention merely to our own country, but extend- ] 
a Me searching Ears to neighbouring and distant nations. 
ring the period when the Army of Occupation was in France, a British 
officer extended his morning ride to a village some miles from his quarters ; 
3 and man and horse being tired, they stopped at an inn for rest aud refreshment. 
e The officer was taking a hasty meal in aroom on the first story, door and wic- 
, dow wide open, when a poodle dog came up the stairs, entered the room, and 
finding a stranger therein, went to the window and s;tang out. Scarcely was 
* the officer recovered froin his surprise at this freak of the dog, when a French 
officer rushed into the apartment, and passiona‘ely inquired who threw his dog 
‘ out of the window. ‘Ihe Britonrelated how the circumstance had actually oc: 
Fa curred ; but the Frenchman, fell of wrath, would not believe the story, and at» 
4 cused him of kicking the animal out of the window, and then cowardly denying 
ay it. The British officer, unwilling to assault the impertinent foreigner, for some 
te time endeavoured to pacify him ; but the Frenchman having at length asserted 
ay that he wore a sword which he dared not use, our friend could contain himself 
3 no longer. Drawing, therefore, his sabre, he furiously attacked his antagonist 
7 armed with a small sword, whose skill in the use of this weapon availed him 
Es not against so vehement an assault, which he attempted to parry, but in vain, 
ry. for a well-directed cut disabled his sword-arm, and terminated the duel. The 
om Frenchman then bound up his wound with his handkerchief, and resumed his 
seat m the Diligence, which had been changing horses whilst the encounter was 
taking place. 
"i The aaa nation has from time immemorial been addicted to duelling ; 
even when prisoners of war in England, and deprived of every other means of 
3 terminating their disputes, we have known these pugnaciously-disposed men 
k manufacture weapons of attack and defence, by dividing a pair of scissors, and 
%, fastening them on to walking-sticks. 
4 During the reign of Bonaparte, duels in the army were of constant occurrence, 
this species of satisfaction being demanded for the most trivial causes ; not 
ouly were personal slights or affronts thus avenged, but promotion, considered 
by junior officers undeserved on the part of the fortunate mortal, was followed 
by challenges from those who were passed over. Aun instance oi this tuok place 
on a Captain being promoted to a majority from his own into another regiment, 
the captains of which successively tested his skill and courage as a swordsman. 
Having, as he imagined, entirely passed through the ordeal, he comforted him- 
self with the thoughts of being on friendly terms with his future comrades ; but 
one morning when he was at breakfast, his servant announced that Capt. , 
of the Regiment, wished to see him. 

‘* Captain who?” exclaimed the officer ; “‘ we have nosuch officer in the 
¢ opps.” 

- * Oh, yes, Sir!” replied the domestic, ‘‘ he has been long in the regiment, 
but was away on sick leave when you joined.” 

** Show him tn,”’ said the Major. 73 

As soon as the Captain made his appearance, he politely claimed the privi- 
lege of measuring weapons with his senior officer, who instantly ordered the 
breakfast to be removed, threw the skirt of his dressing-gown over his left arm, 
drew his sword, and forthwith put himself on guard. Short was the encounter 
before the Major slightly wounded his antagonist, who, having thus obtained 
ample, though by no means agreeable satisfaction for the supposed injustice, 
quitted the apartment ; the Major, on his departure, exclaiming, ‘ ‘Thank God ; 
there goes the last of the Captains !” 

We will now record an event that occurred when death was rife, which 
strongly evinces the inherent principle of pugnacity ; and also shows how read- 
ily a he may be prevented by a firm and sensible friend. A bridge was being 

repaired in the face of the enemy, whose troops plied the workmen incessantly 

with shot and shell: during this operation, the Engineer Officer was much an- 
‘i noyed by the interference of another officer, and after requesting him to desist, 
the Engineer eventually became irritated, and told him angrily to go about his 
business, and not to plague him any more with his ignorant remarks. Indig- 
nant at this affront, the medler insisted on immediate satisfaction ; and, having 
fe no pistols with him, ran to an Aide-de-Camp, who was waiting to carry a re- 
i port of the progress of the work to his General ; and, informing him of the in- 
sult he had just received, requested the loan of his pistols for a few minutes. 
To this the Aide-de-Camp objected, stating that he could not wait until the 
termination of the affair, and that he should in all probability require the pistols 
to defend his own life ; adding, however, that he knew a method by which the 
officer might evince his courage, and obtain immediate satisfaction. ‘* My 
friend,” said he to the irate soldier, ** go to the zealous Engineer, and challenge 
his to accompany you to the spot on the bridge, where the unfortunate workmen 
are being rapidly destroyed ; hand in hand, place yourselves under the iron 
hail, and let the bravest man remain the longest.’? This extraordinary proposi- 
tion pacified the anger of the would-be duellist, who, becoming aware that he 
had rendered himself amenable to the censure of the bold and efficient Engi- 
neer officer, went back to him in good humour, and ventured not again unsolici- 
ted to offer his advice and co-operation. 

An Englishman being on a tour in the United States unfortunately could not 
find a friend and countryman to accompany hii to the field ; but being an ex- 
perienced campaigner, he, nothing daunted, went alone tu ncet his antagonist, 
who was attended by his second and Surgeon. The ground being measured, 
: and weapons delivered, the first fire was harmless ; not so the second, for the 
7 unfortunate American fell dead at the feet of his opponent. The moment the 
\ attendants ascertained that life was extinct, they rushed from the spot, fearful 
d of the consequences should they be discovered as participators in the mournful 

event. Not acreature being within sight to whom the Englishman could state 
; the cause and result of the uel, and confide the corpse, the officer wrote with 
2 pencil on his card the name of the defunct, briefly adding that he was shot in 
a fair duel ; having done which, he lost no time in embarking in the packet that 
was preparing to sail for England when the melancholy affair took place. 


This officer was well known throughout his corps for his humour, as well as 
for the enjoyment he derived from quizzing those of his companions who laid 
themselves open to his ever-ready attacks. At times, however, these sallies of 
mirth and frivolity were of course anything but acceptable to the smarting quiz- 
zees ; one of whom especially could not stand being made the laughing- stock 
of the company, even by the man whose friendship he valued, and whose good 
fellowship he was proud of. He therefore earnestly requested the satirical off:- , 
cer to refrain from attacking him, especially before strangers ; adding, that if 
a he did not do so, he should certainly be obliged to call himout. This request, 

and the threat held out, were equally unheeded by the quizzically-dispose mil- 
itant, who, at a large party at the mess, most unmercifully cut up his unfortu- 
nate friend. Acha lenge was sent, and early the following morning the brother 
officers were placed, pistol in hand, fronting each other : there must be truth in 
the adage, that the ruling passion is strong in death, for even when perhaps a 
lite might be terminated in less than a second, humour and satire still held their 
sway over the challenged officer, who could not resist assuming the manner and 
the very appteremre ofhis opponent. Observing this, the aggrieved party in- 
sisted on his ceasing to play the mimic, asserting that while he thus acted, no 
human being could maintain his gravity, or level his pistol at him. He urged 
; this in vain to his former friend, who only replied, “ I have a right to stand ts I 
p: like, and do you fire away.” The pistol was almost brought to cover its object 
: when the humorous attitude of his antagonist overcame the resolution of the 
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iy fa ap challenger, who exclaimed, “Tis useless remaining here; I 
ties on —_ ou : but for God's sake cease to indulge your quizzing propensi- 
‘ ye limits set their veto against a further extension of the anecdotical per- 
10n OF our present article ; we will, therefore, briefly allude to the strong feel- 
ng pte er the practice of duelling, lately manifested by the Editors of numer- 

Chriti ‘icals, as well as by their talented correspondents. The pure feelings of 

be date which pervade the writings of some of these men, will not be felt, 

bed uy appreciated by those who would make religion a secondary object ; 

nour, or the union of self-approbation and the world's good opiaion, having 





| We to attempt to convince these benighted wanderers that they are idolizing 
ja phantom in preference to worshipping the Deity ; admittit.g the brilliancy of 
their day-dreams of the world’s applause, with its attendan: gratification and 
pride, let these mundane heroes reflect “the path of glory leads but to the 
grave," and that the resurrection from that grave will lay bare the secrets of all 
hearts ; man not being judged by his opinions or principles, but by his acts. 
The only extenuation that can be admitted for the practice of duelling, as far 
as men are concerned, is the present state of society, and the impotency of the 
laws to punish the perpetrators of crimes destructive of the happiness of individ- 
uals,—crimes of the blackest die, which in many instances banish reason from 
her throne, or render the world a desert to the agonized parent, or husband. 

With “ O'Halloran, Junior,” we think that «Dueling may be easily confin- 
ed within a very narrow range, that to the peril of the practice itself the law 
may with propriety add perils of its own short of ¢eath, which even the bravo 
and the ruffian would hesitate tv encounter.” ‘The whole of this letter, dated 
Limerick, July 17, (published in the Naval and Military Gazette,) is however, 
so judiciously and sensibly written, that we feel ourselves called upon esp: cially 
to direct the attention of our readers to the unbiassed opinions of the writer, a 
distinguished veteran. We cannot in any manner strengthen his view of the 
subject ; and we shall, therefore, in conclusion, allude to the “ Association for 
the Suppression of Duelling,” the late proceedings of which have been publish- 
ed, with the hope of disseminating “ peace, good will towards men ;”’ and of 
contributing to the total extinction of a crime tolerated in civilized society, but 
diametrically opposed to the pure tenets of Christianity. Would that the relig 
ous and philanthropic feelings of the members of this association were implant- 
ed in the hearts of each and all of us, thus rendering the world truly “ the hab- 
tation of just and perfect men ;’’ but, alas ! we are so prone to evil, and the 
passions of human nature are so firmly rooted, that the perfectibility of so- 
ciety is, we fear, still far distant from us ; and, until men “ cease todo evil, 
and learn todo well,” the crime of duelling will continue to be in force, for the 
prevention or punishment of offences destructive of human happiness and good 
morals. 

Various suggestions have been published for the formation of Courts of Ho- 
nour in England ; much good might unquestionably result from such establish- 
nents ; but to render them efficacious the members must have power to award 
pains and penalties for offences, requiring more than mere arbitration or repri 
mands. ‘This, being an infringement on our civil aud military polity, cannot at pre- 
sent be carried into effect ; but we are satisfied that the Sovereign of Prussia has 
struck at the root of the evil, and that for the British Army, at all events, simi- 
lar regulations might be framed ; by strict attention to which duelling would 
gradually diminish, and eventually only be held in terrorem over the heads of 
men totally devoid of religion, morality, gentlemanly feeling, and upright con- 
duct. Fully approving the chief portion of the Ordinance, and sanguinely look- 
ing forward to the establishment of Courts of Honour in the British Army, we 
cannot refrain from giving further publicity to some of the details relative to 
the recent creation of Courts of Honour in Prussia. 

‘“ The ordinance on this matter is dated July 20, and contains 37 articles, 
from which it appears that Courts of Honour are to be permanent in all garri- 
sons, the members being named by the King. All officers of the Army, with 
the exception of general officers, are subject to the jurisdiction of those courts. 
The punishments which those courts may inflict are five—viz , reprimand, dis- 
missal, rustication from the body of officers, deprival of the right tv wear mili- 
tary uniform, and removal from the dwelling which officers on half-pay may 
have obtained. In all cases where a dispute has arisen, and a duel may follow, 
councils of honour are specially charged with the task of reconciling the par- 
ties. ‘The officers intending to fight are bound under heavy penaltics to give 
immediate notice to those councils, which are then to procure all the necessary 
information on what has passed, and, should they not be able to reconcile the 
parties, are to refer the matterto one of the Courts of Honour. ‘The court, 
after having heard the parties, will make a declaration, limited to one of the 
three following categories :—1st, that the honour of neither party 1s to be consid- 
ered outraged, and the court does not think it necessary to issue a reprimand ; 
2nd, that either one or both parties is to be reprimanded, and that they are to 
reciprocally apologize before the court and shake hands ; 3nd, that one or both 
is to be dismissed the Service. In the latter case a report is to be addressed 
to the King by the Court of Honour, and an ordinance will subsequently decide 
on the matter. Should the parties refuse to acquiesce in the suggestions of 
the court, they shall be authorised to fight, but subject to the penalties given be- 
low. Should there be real cause for the duel, the Council of Honour shall 
make another attempt to reconcile the parties, and, if this should prove unsuc- 
cessful, the council and seconds shall be present at the fight. After it has been 
concluded, the Council of Honour shall send in a reportof the matter to the 
Council of War, which shall apply to the combatants the following punishments : 
—l. If neither adversary is killed both shall be confined in a fortress for one 
or two tonths, according to the nature of the wounds inflicted. 2. If one has 
been killed, or dies of his wounds, the survivor shall be put under arrest, and 
confined in a fortress for a time not exceeding four years, and not less than one. 
3. Should the challenge be given for a duel ad outrance, the survivor shall be 
cunfined for from five to ten years. Should neither adversary be killed, the 
same amount of punishment shall be inflicted on both, but reduced to a periou 
of fromtwo to six years. 4. If there are aggravating circumstances the sur- 
v.vor shall be sentenced to from ten to twenty years’ imprisonment. 5. Should 
a duel take place without notice being given to the Council of Honour, but in 
presence of seconds, or should it take place witho..t seconds being present, the 
punishment shall be increased. 6. In all cases the Council of War shall in- 
quire if he who has sent the challenge has done so deliberately and m.liciously, 
or only in a moment of passion or irritation. In the former case the punishments 
may be doubled.” 

Would that all officers would follow implicitly the good example of Sir George 
Beckwith, who was not only highly distinguished for his service in the field, but 
beloved and respected by all his friends and subordinates. ‘This gallant officer 
was ever prompt to smooth the brow of anger ; and if, in the hours of convi- 
viality, arguments became too warm, and unkind words or expressions too read- 
ily were bandied about, the mild and gentlemanly veteran stepped forward to 
interpose between the excited arguers, pacifying them by his amiable manner, 
and generally closing his parental admonition by saying, ‘* My friends, | have 
lived to a good old age, and, believe me when | assure yeu, there is nothing !n 
this world worth quarrelling about.’ 


WINCKELMANN. 

It was at Verona, I believe, taat Winckelmann, the celebrated antiquary, was 
assassinated. His death was brought about in a very romantic manner; but 
to give the story connection, it is necessary to go back to the days of his youth. 
Winckelmann was the son of poor parents, who had bestowed upon him the best 
education they could afford, which was far, however, from satisfying Winckel- 
mann himself; and when a young man, full of enthusiasm aud energy, he left 
his native village to acquire more instruction. He had felt the sphere in which 
he was born too narrow for his genius ; and withno plan for the future, but pos- 
sessed of anindomitable resolution to accomplish his purpose, he set out in 
quest of knowledge. With a few books in his wallet, and very little money in 
his purse, one fine morning, as the birds were tuning their melodious bills, bid- 
ding ‘‘ good bye’’ to no one, he was far on his road. His journey was long, and 
on foot ; and as he drew near to Heidelburg, whither he had directed his steps 
travel-worn and fatigued, he bethought him of arranging his toilet before en- 
tering the town. With this view he retired to the river side, where he sat 
down, with the river for his looking-glass, to wash and trim his beard. His 
bundle was open, and he now took out his razor. At this moment a young and 
beautiful woman, followed by an elderly lady (her mother,) hurried towards him, 
and as he raised his hand she seized his razor. ‘ Rash and miserable man !” 
she exclaiined, ‘ what would you do!” ‘Madam, I would shave myself,” re- 
plied Winckelmann, with unaffected surprise. At this waive and reasonable an- 
swer, the fears of the ladies vanished, and they both burst into laughter. They 
then told him they had observed him on the road—that to them he seeined imi- 
serable and disconsolate—sometimes talking to himself, at other times laughing 
wildly ; but what to their apprehension appeared like wretchedness and despair 
was only exhaustion and excitement. They had left their carriage to enjoy the 
air of a summer’s evening ; and coming upon Winckelmann,at the very moment 
he drew his razor to his chin, they thought he was about to destroy himself. 
Mutual explanations followed, in which Winckelmann told his simple story and 
his object in coming to Heidelburg; and by this remarkable meeting he at 
once accomplisped his wishes. He was introduced by the ladies to Professor 
***, who soon discovered his talents, and was so pleased with his eccentricity 
and genius, that he obtained him entrance at the university, where he became 
one of its brightest ornaments Twenty years and more had passed, and 
Winckelmann was renowned all over Europe. He had now come to Verona 
for two purposes—one was to see. the Countess ***, the friend of his youth, the 
girl who had snatched the razor from his hand,—she had wedded an Italian no- 
bleman, and was living at Verona, a widow,—and her daughter was on the eve 
of being married. His other object was to examine some rare antiques, and 
particularly a sarcophagus, belonging to the Marquis ***. This could only be 
effected by stealth and bribery, for the museum was shut against the whole 
world. What will an antiquarian not do to obtain his purpose ! He had bought 
over the servant of the marquis, and he (Winckelmann) was to be introduced to 
the museum at a late hour in the evening, when the marquis would be absent. 
Faithful to the appointment were both Winckelmannand the servant ; and 
the latter having conducted him to the museum, locked him in. Here Winck- 
elmann was amply repaid for the pains he had taken to gain access. It 
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had been arranged that the servant should fetch him again; and Winck- 








elmann had made such good use of his time that he was al eady wait 
ing for the signal for departure, seated behind a screen in total dark. 
ness, when an old man entered the room carrying a small lamp. There 
was something in his aspect so mysterious and touching, that Wincke}. 
mann could not help watching him. He approached the sarcophagus, and knelt 
beside it. ‘Tears rolled from his eyes, while he prayed like a woe-vegone man 
to be delivered from some terrible misery. Poor Winckelmann was now at his 
wit’s end, and was ashamed of his situation, an unwilling witnese in ambush 
and he was just about to come forward, andexplain the nature of his Visit, whin 
a door was suddenly thrust open, and a young man rushed into the apartment 
He ran towards the elder, as he was rising from the sarcophagus, and demanded 
money. ‘“ Begone, profligate,’ cried the old man. *I will give you no more.” 
“‘ Wretched miser !” exclaimed the youth, “I will not leave you until you have 
satisfied me; money I must have.” ‘ Gamester and villain, I wil! not indulge 
you ; too often have I listened to you.” “ By heaven, I will be heard too, now ¢ 
You have gold concealed in the sarcophagus, and I will have it !” and, as he 
spoke, he sprang towardsit. “No! no! no!" screamed the old man, while he 
tried to arrest the youth; but he drew a dagger, and threatened him with death. 
“Oh! I am deservedly punished,” he cried ; ‘I killed my father to inherit h's 
wealth, and my son would murder me. Open the sarcophagus. There is no 
gold, but behold your grandfather's bones within! At their side do I for ever 
pray to be forgiven my guilt.” Winckelmann made his escape unperceived, but 
his horror was so great that he almost fainted on the way. The next day 
Winckelmann was calling at the house of his friend the countess, and 
found her daughter painting the portrait of a young man. 

He was struck with the great resemblance it bore to the assassin of the mv- 
seum, and inquired of her whose portrait it was. It was her lover's. Just at 
that moment a horseman appeared beneath the balcony, and waved his hand to 
her ; it was her promesso sposo—the gamester and the would-be parricide, 
Winckelmann, concealing his agitation as well as he was able, sought the coun 
tess, and communicated to her all that he had witnessed the evening before. 
The consequence of this disclosure was that the marriage was immediately 
given up. A few days afterwards, Winckelmann was found murdered. : 
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DIAMOND GRAIN POWDER, 
OHN CONROY, Fishing Tackle manufacturer, in addition to his extensive assort 
ment of Tackle, has now for sale Curtis & Harvey’s Diamond Grain Gunpowder 
(Dec. 2.) 














WALDEN PELL, AUCTIONEER. 
EXTENSIVE STOCK OF VALUABLE OLD WINE, &c. 
C. & W. PELL & CO. will sellon Thursday, 2ist December, at 12 0’clock, by 
e order of Messrs. T. T. Bloodgood and Alfred C. Smith, Executors of Thomas 
Bioodgood, deceased, a choice assortment of Wines, comprising all his stock, consisting 
in part of Buchanan Teneriffe in demijohns ; Crawford Madeira in demijotins, 1835, and 
bottled; Howard March Madeira, 1823; two butts, 24 pipes Juno; 75 votties Brandy, 
1796 ; 30 aemijohns do, 1815; do do 1804; Jamaica and Antigua Rum, 1804 and 1516; 
Santa Anna Madeira of 1808, in bottles and demijohns ; choice Malmsey, Leacock, 1898 ; 
40 doz. Bisckburn, 1808, in half-gallons and quarts ; Oliv ra, 1809 ; Newton Gordon Mur- 
dock, 1800 ; 3 pipes, 200 hal!-gallon bottles Madeira Wine, bought of the late Robe:t 
Lennox, Esq., in 1803 ; 1 case Wine sent by Mr. Oliviera as a present, vintage 1754, &c ; 
24 demijohns Mary Elizabeth, 1829 ; 34 pipes very choice Newton, Gordon, Murdock & 
Co. ; 4 pipes, 10 half-pipes, and 4 quarter-casks eum per ship India; 1 pipe Onece 
Madeira. 1836; 1 pipe and 2 half-pipes Indian Queen, 183] ; quarter-cask Golconda, 1834; 
2 pipes Calcutta Madeira, three years in Calcutta. and i »ported into New York in 1806; 
3 pipes very choice Oliviera; 24. demijohns Arthur T. Taylor, Madeira, a very delicate 
light wine. Also, Sherry, &c. 

These wines were laid in by the late Mr. Bloodgood without regard to cost, and with 
great judgment. The sale will comprise his entire stock, and no other wines wil! be 
admitted. Terms, 4 mos. over $100, 6 mos. over $500 ; approved notes. Catalogues one 
week previous to sale. They will be sent to such as request. Samples may be seen al 
Messrs. Bloodgood & Hall’s sture, No 4 Pine-street { Dec. 2-4t.) 


CRICKET. 
W M. BRADSHAW, Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Cricke! 
e Club, Philadephia, begs to inform amateurs and Clubs that he has commenced 
manutacturing the above articles, and any orders entrusted to him will be promptly and 
faithfully executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above to San 
derson, Franklin House, Philadelphia. (Sept. 23 


CAMDEN AND PHILADELPHIA COURSE. 
i &~ following Sweepstakes are now open, to be run over the above Course at the 
Spiing Meeting in May, 1844. 
No. 1. Sweepstakes tor 4 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, $200 ft., two mile heats, three or 
more to make a race ; to name and ciose 25th Dec. next. Now two subs.:— 
1. Samnel Laird, of New Jersey. 
2. James Long, of Washington City. 
No. 2, Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft., mile heats, three or more \» 
make a race; to name and close as above. Now one sub. :— 
1. Samue) Laird, of New Jersey. 
Gentlemen wishing tosubscribe to either of the above, will please addiess the sub 
scriber, at the United States Hotel, Philadelphia. JOS. H. HELLINGS 
(Nov. 18-6t.) an 











KENDALL COURSE. BALTIMORE. . 
i ie following Sweepstakes will come off over the above Course the Spring ? 
$44 :— 
No. 1, Sweepstakes for colts and fillies then 3 yrs. old, sub. $200 each, h. ft , three 0 
more to make a race; to name aud close Ist of Jan. next. Now three subs. . 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for Maryland colts and fillies then 3 yrs. old, sub. $100 each, h. ft 
three or more to make a race ; to name and close Ist of March next. i Nov. 5.) 


IMPORTATION OF NEWLY INVENTED SPORTING GUNPOWDER. 

W F. BROUGII begs to inform those who use the Gnn for Sporting purposes, tha 
e he isas received bv the “ Kennebec,” Capt. Smith. a consignment of a new 

cription of Sporting Gunpowder, from Messrs. Curtis & Harvey, of Hounslow Heata 
Powder Mills, London. 

The advantages claimed for this newly invented article—named the Diamond Graii— 
are — Strength and superior cleanliness over a!! other descriptions of Gul 

owder. 
. To be had wholesale of W. F. BROUGH, to whom orders wi]! be addressed, at 30 


Broadway. GH 
The Gunpowder is stored at 109 Front-street. W. F. BROUGH. 
CO —=Eee 





(Nov. 4.) 





THE AMERICAN POWDER COMPANY 4 equal 
| ante deta Sporting and Blasting Powder of superior quality, warrante eq . 
to any made in this country. The Sporting Powder is prepared with great care, 
strong and quick. and free from dampness. 
SILLIAM C. FAY, Boston, Mass. 
TUFTS & HOBART, New Orleans, La. Agents. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, Mobile, Ala. 


FOR SALE. jelly ime 

A very valuable single-barrelled Fi}XWLING PIECE. Barre! and Lock ret rw 
ported trom Westley Richards’ establishment, London. It is silver moun a 29 

be seen at the office of the “* Spirit of the Times.”’ Willbe soldabargain.  (APIT 


NEW ORLEANS JOCKEY CLUB RACES, METARIE COURSE, it 
ILL commence on the 3d Tuesday, the 19th of December, 15843, and wm Two 
days, for purses of $1000, Four mile heats, $600, Thee mile heats, M - “asa 
mile heats, and $250, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. In addition to the above, a ‘taheds 
Sweepstakes and a Match wii! come off during the meeting. Particulars a6 WER. 
&c.,in due time. Y. N. 
Oct. 11, 1843—{oct. 21.1 a | as 


POINTER AND SETTER DOGS. - for salt. 
EVERAL very superior thorough-bred and we)l-broke Pointers and Setters ier ne 
S at moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to procure the right kind can ge 193. 
ther information by addressing (post paid) Box No. 91, Treaton, N.J_ (sen. = 
THO. AND J. J. FLOURNOY, mouse 
TTORNEYS AT LAW, Augusta,Ga. Reference—B. Newhouse, W. H. Newhou 
& Co., Oliver Wetmore, Francis Clark, John K. Hora, New pay 1e-ly.J 
a 


(Sept. 2.) 
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SiITUATIGN WANTED, iness, 

S Coachman in a private family, a man who perfectly understands his er . 

will be highly recommended by the family he last served. Please ae ci. 17] 
office, wil] be heard of for ten or fifteen days. 
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A FLEET MARRIAGE. 
BY AN IRISHMAN. 

Lady C. wasa beautiful woman, but Lady C. was an extravagant woman. 
She was still single, though rather passed extreme youth. Like most pretty fe- 
males, she had looked too high, had estimated her own loveliness too dearly, 
and now she refused to believe that she was not as charming as ever. So no 
wouder she still remained unmarried 

Lady C. had about five thousand pounds in the world. She owed about forty 
thousand pounds ; so, with all her wit and beauty, she got into the Fleet, and 
was likely to remain there. . 

Now, in the time I speak of every lady had her head dressed by a barber; 
and the barber of the Fleet was the handsomest barber inthe city of Londen. 
Pat Philan was a great admirer of the fair sex: and where’s the wonder? Sure 
Pat was an Irishman. It was one very fine morning, when Philan was dressin 

her captivating head, that her ladyship took it into her mind to talk to him, —_ 
Pat was well pleased, for Lady C.’s teeth were the whitest, and her smile the 
prightest in all the world. 

“ So you’re not married, Pat ;’’ says she. 

“ Divil an inch! your honour’s ladyship,”’ says he. 

«And, wouldn’t ye like to be married !” again asks she. 

“ Would a duck swim?” 

“Ts there any one you'd prefer?” 

' «Maybe, madam,” says he “you niver heard of Kathleen O'Reilly, down 
beyant Doneraile! Her fathes’s cousin to O’Donaghew, who’s own steward to 
Mr. Murphy, the under-agent to my Lord Kingstown, and—” 

“Hush!” says she; “sure I don’t want to know who she is. But, would 
she have you, if you asked her?” 

“ Ah, thin, Pd only wish I'd be after thrying that same.” 

“ And why don’t you?” 

“Sure I’m too poor." And Philan heaved a prodigious sigh. 

‘Would you like to be rich?’ 

‘* Does a dog bark ?” 

“If I make you rich, will you do as I tell ye?” 

“Mille murthers! your honour, don’t be tantalizing a poor boy.” 

’ Indeed I'm not,’ said Lady C. ‘Solisten. How would you like to marry 
me: 

Ah, thin, my lady, I believe the King of Russia himself would be proud to 
dv that same, lave alone a poor divil like Pat Philan.” 

‘Well, Philan, if you’ll marry me to-morrow, I'll give you one thousand 
pounds.” 

“Oh! whilabaloo ! whilabaloo! sure I’m mad, or enchanted by the good 
pevple,” roared Pat, dancing round the room. 

“ But there are conditions,’’ says Lady C. ‘ After the first day of our nup- 
tials you must never see me again, nor claim me for your wife.” 

“ | don’t like that,’? says Pat, for he had been ogling her ladyship most des- 
perately. 

But, remember Kathleen O'Reilly. With the money I'll give you, you may 
eo, and marry her.” 

- “That’s thrue,” says he. “ But, thin, the bigamy ?” 

“T'll never appear against you,” says her ladyship. ‘‘ Oaly remember you 
must take an oath never to call me your wife after to-morrow, and never to go 
telling all the story.” 

“ Divil a word I'll iver say.” 

‘Well, then,” says she ; “there’s ten pounds. Go and buy a licence, and 
leave the rest to me ;” and then she explained to him where he was to go, and 
when he was to come, and all that. 

Che next day Pat was true to his appointment, and found two gentlemen al- 
ready with her ladyship. 

‘Have you got the licence ?"’ says she. 

‘‘ Here it is, my lady,”’ says he; and he gave it to her. She handed it to one 
of the gentlemen, who viewed it attentively. ‘I’hen, calling in her two servants, 
she turned to the gentleman who was reading. 

‘ Perform the ceremony,” says she. 

And sure enough in ten minutes Pat Philan was the husband, the legal hus- 
band, of the lovely Lady C. 

‘* That will do,”’ says she to her new husband, as he gave her a hearty kiss ; 
“cha:’ll do. Now, sir, give me my marriage certificate.” The old gentleman 
did so, and, bowing respectfully to the five-pound note she gave him, he retired 
with his clerk ; for, sure enough, I forgot to tell you that he was a parson. 

‘“‘Go and bring me the warden,” says my lady to one of her servants. 

‘Yes, my lady,” says she; and presently the warden appeared. 

‘ Will you be good enough,” says Lady C., in a voice that would call a bird 
off a tree, ** will you be good enough to send and fetch me a hackney-coach 1? 
| wish to leave this prison immediately.”’ 

‘* Your ladyship forgets,’’ replied he, ‘that you must pay forty thousand 
pounds before I can let you go.”’ 

‘Tam amarried woman. You can detain my husband, but not me.” And 
9° smiled at Philan, who began rather to dislike the appearance of things. 

‘* Pardon me, my lady, it is well known you are single.” 

‘T tell you I am married.” 

‘Where's your husband ?”’ 

‘There, sir !"’ and she pointed to the astonished barber ; ‘there he stands. 
Here is my marriage certificate, which you can peruse at your leisure. My ser- 
vants yonder were witnesses of the ceremony. Now detain me, sir, one instant 
at your peril.” 

‘he warden was dumb-founded, and no wonder. Poor Philan would have 
spoken, but neither party would let him. The lawyer below was consulted. 
The result was evident. In half an hour Lady C. was free, and Pat Philan, 
her legitimate husband, a prisoner for debt to the amount of forty thousand 

) yunds. 

Well, sir, for some time Pat thought he was in a dream, and the creditors 
thought they were still worse. The following day they held a meeting, and 
finding how they had been tricked, swore they’d detain poor Pat forever. But 
us they well knew that he had nothing, and wouldn't feel much shame in going 
through the Insolvent Court, they made the best of a bad bargain, and let him 
out. 

Well, you must know, about a week after this, Paddy Philan was sitting by 
hus little tire, and thinking over the wonderful things he had seen, when as sure 
as death the postman brought him a letter, the first he had ever received, which 
he took over to a friend of his, one Ryan, a fruit-seller, because, you see, he 
was no great hand at reading writing, to decipher for him. It ranthus:— _ 

‘Go to Doneraile, and marry Kathleen O'Reilly. The instant the knot is 
tied I fulfil my promise of making you comfortable for life. But, as you value 
your life and liberty, never breathe a svilable of what has passed. Remember 
you are in my power if you tell the story. The money will be paid to you di- 
rectly you inelose me your marriage-certificate. I send you fifty pounds for 
present expenses, C.” 

Oh! happy Paddy! Didn’t he start next day for Cork, and didn’t he marry 
Kathleen, and touch a thousand pounds! By the powers he did. And, what 
is more, he took a cottage, which perhaps you know, not a hundred miles from 
Bruffin, in the county of Limerick; and, i’ faix, he forgot his first wife clean and 
entirely, and never told any one but myself, under a promise of secrecy, the 
story of his “ Fleet Marriage.” 








HUNTSVILLE RACE COURSE FOR SALE OR LEASE. 
To subscriber is desirous to sell, or lease for a term of years, the Race Course, with 

ail its appurtenances, so conveniently located in the immedaiate vicinity of Hunts- 
ville. The elegant and substantial fixtures of the place, combined with the acknow- 
ledged wealth and liberality of the town and surrounding country, can leave no reasona- 
ble doubt of its coupleie success in the hands ef a proprietor suited to such an estab- 
lishment. 

The Badger Stake, with twenty-two subscribers, at $300 each, $100 ft., comes off the 
third Wednesday in May next; and the two following stakes are proposed to add to the 
interest of the Mecting, nominations to be made to the subscriber. 

No. 1. We, the undersigned, agree to rua a Sweepstakes on Friday after the third 
Wednesday in May, 1844, over the North Alabama Association Course, Huntsville, with 
colts and fillies then three and faur years old (carrying their proper weights), two mile 
heats, sub. $200 each, h. {t., four or more to make arice. To name and close by the 
fourth day of January, 1844. . 

No.2. We, the undersigned, agree to run a Sweepstakes on Thursday after the third 
Wednesday in May, 1844, over the North Alabama Acsociation Course, Huntsville, with 
colts and fillies then 3 yrs. old, mile heats, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., four or more to make 


arace,: ‘ ] by first day of January, 1844. 
A Asal — and close by y yy SAMUEL RAGLAND. 





EXCHANGE HOTEL, RICHMOND, Va. 

VIE Proprietor feels grateful for the patronage he continues to receive from an en- 
-L lightened aud liberal public, and begs leave to jniorim them of his unrewitted endea- 
Vors io please al! who make the Exchange Hotel their home. The price of board is now 
reduced to $1 75 per day ; and to merchants from the country, and others, who remain 
one week, or over, $1 5U per day oniy, without any extra charge for fires, lights, &c. &c. 
He is also prepared to receive a few gentlemen with their families, or single gentlemen, 
to board on the most liberal terms for the season. Andto the Members of the Legisla- 
‘ure for the ensuing session he begs leave also to state, his terms will be Jess than any 
other establishment in the city, considering the comforts and accommodations afforded. 
Gentlemen from the country visi'ing the Hotel with their horses, are informed the best 
cure will be taken of them by Mr. James farden, whose stable is contiguous to the Ho- 
tel, at 90 ceuts per day. + 3 

Year! 3 s “meals only. in the Gentlemen’s Ordinary. $200 per year Ladies 
0: ears Game , for meals only, in the Ge FREDERICK BOYDEN. 

Richmond, Virginia, Nov. 16.—{nov. 5-41}. 








; BAGATELLE TABLES. 
ADIES’ and Gentlemen’s rosewood and mahogany Wr 
44 Boxes, Dress:r¢ Cases, Cabinets, &c. &¢., manufactur 
wood, «fd warranicd to stand the climate faz better than th 
Sortment of the above articles, made of the best materials, 
for country slore-keepers, at the lowest wholesale prices, at 
FRANCIS COLSEY & CO’S Manufactory, 
26 [Harrison-street, cornc: of Greenwich street, New York. 


iting Desks, Ladies’ Work 
ed of the best seasoned 
e Imported ones. An as- 
always on hand, suitable 


_ The Spirit of the Cuues, 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES, 


A CHRONICLE oF 


Toe Curt, Field Sports, Literatnre and the Stage 


EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEBL ENGRAVINGS 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No. ! BARCLAY STREET 


JOHN RICHARDS, PROPRIETOR. 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 

Tuts wel] known weekly publication, which was established in 1831. by its presen 
editor, commenced its Thirteenth volume on the 4th of March, 1843. It is a sheeto 
the very largest class, containing twelve imperial quarto pages, printed on linen paper 
of the finest texture, and on good type. It is embellished with the largest and most 
highly finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a per odical in the United 
States. The last three volumes contained superb Portraits of the following distin- 
guished AMERICAN and ImporTED Horsss, designed to constitute an Americon Sporting 
Gallery, accompanied with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics, and 
Performances of each, with incidental] notices of their contemporaries, &c. The En 
gravings correspond in size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually published 
in London, of the Winners of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger, and have been executed in 
line, on Steel Plate, expressly for This Paper, from Original Pictures in oil by the most 
eminent Artists :— 

BLACK MARIA, 
The property of the Hon. Battie Peyron, of New Orleans; Engraved by Dicx after 
TRoye’s painting, in the collection of JouN C. STEVENS, Esq. 
JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col. Joun Crowe t, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engraved by Dicx after 
TROYE's painting, in the collection of his owner. 
LEVIATHA, 
The property of the late James Jackson, Esq, of Florence, Ala., Engraved by Dick 
after TRoYE’s painting, in the collection of Tuomas KirkMAN, Esq. 
SHARK, 

The property of Col. Wm. R. Jonnson, of Petersburg, Va.; Engraved by Dick after 
Troye’s painting, in the collection of Capt. R. F. Srocxron, U.S.N. 
HEDGFORD, 

The property of the late Col. J. H. Townes, of Lexington, Miss. ; Engrved by Il1NsHEL- 
woop after TrRoye’s painting, in the Office of the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times.” 
BOSTON, 

The property of Mr. James Lone, of Washington City; Painted by DE Larrre for Col. 
W. R. Jounson, of Va., and engraved by Dick. 

ARGYLE, 

The property of Hon. Pierce M.BuTLer & Co., of Columbia, S. C.; Painted by Trove 
for Co) Hampron, of S.C. ; Engraved by Hinshe)lwood. 

WAGNER. 

aad mm op of Mr. Joon CaMpBELL, of New Orleans ; Painted by Troyg for the 

wner, and engraved by Prud’homme from the Original Picture, in the Office of the 
‘* Spirit ef the Times.” 

MONARCH, 

The property of Col. Wave Hampton, of 8S. C.: Painted by Troye expressly for Col. 
Hampton, and engraved by Hinshe! wood. 
MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, 
Tne property of Bacon, PINDELL, BLaInE & Co., of Kentucky ; Engraved by DUNNELL 
after T:oye’s painting,in the collection of R. PINBELL, Esq. 

GREY EAGLE, 

The property of A. L. SHorTwELi & Co., of Ky.; Engraved in mezzotinto by Halpin & 
Jordan, after a painting by Troye. 
RIPTON and CONFIDENCE, 
(Celebrated Trotters,) as in their match in harness ; Engraved by Dick, after a painting 
by Owings, now in the collection of Juun ConnaH, Esq. of London. 





In addition to the highly finished Engravings enumerated above, is a superb Portrait of 
MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, 
The celebyated Danseuse, in the character of ‘* La Sylphide ,;” Engraved by Hinshelwood 
ee a sketch and original picture by Chalon and Inman, in the collection of the 
itor. 
On commencing the present volume of the ‘Spirit of the Times”—on the 4th of 
March last—was Issued a large and magnificently executed portiait of 
COL. WILLIAM R. JOHNSON, 
** The Napoleon of the Turf!” 
Engraved bv A. L. Dick, in line, after an original portrait in oil by Henry Inman, Esq 
now in the Publisher’s possession at this office. 








In the course of the present volume—of 1843—will also be given a portrait of 
FASHION, 
The Northern Champion, and such other magnificent Embellishments as will hereafter 
be determined upon. 
The * Spirit of the Times ”’ is so well known throughout the country as the acknow 
ledged “Chronicle of the Turf, Field Sports,” etc., that it is not deemed necessary to 
go into any detail of its peculiar characteristics 


tre Vrortrtotepa aad Advertising. 
or one year’s subscription, $10, in advance. For advertising one square of teuh 
printed lines (or 120 words), Two Dollars for the first insertion, and 50 cents for eac 
ubsequent insertion, and longer or shorter ones in that proportion. Lessthaa 60 words 
ill beconsidered half a square, more than 60 asquare. No Advertisemenis wiil be in 
sertedunless paid for inadvance. Gentlemen in the country can easily ascertain the 
amount proper to be remitted by simply counting the words of their advertisements. 
Ic® Extra copies of the LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained atthe 
publication Office at One Dollar each. They willbe sent to any section of the Union, so 
snd*%e them from in jury. 
I> It is desirable that such letters and communications as relate to the editorial ed- 
artmentaad to Blood Stock be addressedto Wm. T. Porter; all others to J RicHarps 
The Postage must be paid in all cases. 
= ee ——=—— —“—» - ——=s 
Che American Sporting Chronicle, 
A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE WEEKLY SPORTING PAPER, 


at Two Dollars per annum. 








The Publisher of the ‘‘American Turf Register” and the ‘‘Spirit of the Times” 
commenced, on the twenty-first of March last, anew weekly journal, entitled the 
‘AMERICAN SPORTING CHRONICLE,” waich, from the extent, novelty, and at- 
traction of its contents, and its unprecedented cheapness, commends itself to al] 
classes of the community. The ‘ Chronicle” is essentially devoted to the inte 
rests of the Farmer. the Breede, andthe Sportsman, while the Current News of the 
Day, and Literary and Theatrical Intelligence renders it grateful to the general 
reader. For the fulfilment of the Publisher’s purposes, he has engaged as Editor Wm. 
T. Porter, Esq., so long and favorably known throughout the Union as the editor of 
the “Spirit of the Times” and the ** Am. Turf Register.” Numerous subjects wil) 
claim his attention in the management of the * Chronicle,” and first 
THE TURF.—The prominent design of the ** Chronicle” will be to procure and give 
interest to the Sports of the Turf. To this end it will give reports of al/ the Races 
throughout the United States and Canada, with descriptions of the most important 
racing events in Great Britain and Continental Europe. ‘ 
TROTTING.—Constantly increasing attention is now paid to Trotting Horses in this 
country. A few years since it was exclusively confined to New York and Philade|phia, 
but Trotting Associatious are now regularly organised in Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Mobile, Montreal, and several other cities. Great attention 
will be given to this department; that a wholesome rivalry be maintained, ali the 
great Trotting feats in this country, Canada, and England will be recorded. 
BLOOD STUCK.—AI! Importations of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, etc., and al! im- 
portant Sales of Stock at home and in England—selected essays on the Breeding and 
Management of Horses, etc., and a regular Review of Stallions, with pedigree, per- 
formances, etc., will be published. 
FARMERS and BREEDERS will find their interests fostered and upheld in the 
** Chronicle” to the best of the editor's ability. In addition to a wide correspondence, 
he isin the receipt of allthe best Agricultural Publications in the language, from which 
copious extracts will be made. ’ 
SPORTING INTELLIGENCE.—Being published at the office of the ‘‘ Spirit of the 
Times,” the ‘* Chronicle” will have the advantage of an infinite number of correspond- 
ents, at home and abroad, and socomplete are the arrangemen's entered into, that its 
Sporting Intelligence will be unusually comprehensive, varied, and interesting, com- 
prising all the On Dits in the Sporting World. 
FIELD, RURAL, and AQUATIC SPORTS.—AIl the manlv diversions which give 
zest to life will be appropriately regarded, and come in for alarge share of the editor’s 
attention. With this view, frequent extracts from ‘* Bell’s Life in London,” and the 
English and other Sporting Magazines will be given, together with original detailsof all 
these recreations in this country. , “ 
It will suffice, that the Publisher is determined to make the ‘* Sporting Chronicle 
what its name imports, and that in its columns will be founa, at intervals, the discussion 


and the narratives which pertain to 


Racing, Farming, Sailing, Skating, Sales of Stock, 
Trotting, Hunting, Pedestrianism, Billiards, Importations, 
BloodStock, Shooting, Pugilism, Ten Pins, Sweepstakes, 
Breeding, Fishing, Cricketing. Cocking, Matches, 
Training, Rowing, Swimming, Quoits, Challenges. 


feading objects of the ‘ Chronicle ”’ are 


\ 0 _ he] 
NEWS, LIFERATURS, oe— Agen BS hat we shail not be behind hand in va- 


of a sporting cast, our readers may rely upon itt 
ried and elegant Literature, and the Current News of the Day. 4 Bellet 
THINGS THKATRICAL.—As objects of lively interest, the Drama, Opera, and Bale 
will demand the editor’s best efforts. Without stint or measure, but with candor and 
impartiality, he will take cognizance of the novelties presented at our five different city 
Theatres, and also lay before his readers the Green Room Intelligence of the Vanted 
States and Europe Aspirants to histrionic distinction may always look to the ** Chroni- 
cle’’ with confidence f ncourage. nent and support. . ' ’ 
SALMAGUNDI.—This. the miscellaneous department of the * Chronicle,’’ will be so 
managed as to give zest to allthe rest. It will be composed of every variety of mate- 
rial; sober news, both foreign and domestic—remarks upon the fashions—fun and frolic 
—scraps and oddities ; in fine, every thio, we can glean of wit and merriment, will be 
crowded into our columns. we. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. doit 
For One Year’s Subscription. in advance .-.----~------++--+0--- oes 0 = ts 
Tr No name whatever will be placed onthe list of subscribers until the money Is 
aid. All letters mus: be post paid. . i 
? I> Ageats eS cuted Pith one hundred copies of the ‘* Sporting ep 
Three dollars, by application to 4 ane ., JOHN RICHAS No} 
Proprietor and Publisher of the ‘* Spirit of the Times” and ‘‘ Turf Register, . 
Barclay-street, New York. s Sebo aL. 


, eANCING scHoot. tli ally, that he has 
HES i ve to inform his friends and the put lic generally, ' 
‘Lagenbbemaaeaname season at Military Hall, 193 Bowery, where he ip ready 7 
give instructions in Dancing to ladies and gentlemen—the former on pense an 
Thursdays or Wednesdays and Saturdays, and the lat‘er on Monday and ee EL. 
ings. Private lessons given if required. Terms moderate, c. W.§ P 


(Oct. 17.) 

















JOHN ANDERSON & CO. 
Mi AKuzactorsas of the Honey Dew Fine Cut Chewing and Smokirg Tobacce. 
store 152 Pearl cree +4 eto inform their customers abroad, that they nave left the 
—— ae “street, and removed to their new building, No. 2 Wall-street, one door 
pte a amy ; and ‘or the convenience of Northern and Western merchants, have 
teat we an Factory, 213 and 215 Duane-street, near the North River, where 
mae u times, nd in a any uantity, their celebrated Fine Cut (hewing and 
2 heavy discount from A se ig every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, at 
+1n cannisters of fin t i ini ound 
shipping, and warranted af meee. Nr nel woh. ns enna. tte. 
Py. ee on hand a large assortment of Virginia manufactured Tobacco 
qualities of Cavendish, ineludj £ a 
COL. AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH’S 


celebrated CAVEN : ; 
ce enn lew tok the Four Aces and Victoria Brands, we being sole agents 
SEGARS 


Always onhand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Secars 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BAN 
DAGE INSTITUT 
pene ti nse THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2p poor anon BROADWAY 
S his Instizut Tithe tat and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtainia 
ethan the 8 i latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot “he ~ 
Curvature of the Spine. Contracted Limbe, écc., or charge of cases of deformity nine 
taken bythe Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and reas y willbe, 
cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also ag to the 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction as Invented 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standin oy ae % te ame. 
ve wore by the youngest infant with perfect safety. g. in a word, it cam 
atiernts from abroad are provi with board at moderate . : 
ven to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot, ae 
ure of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readij cured in chike 
ren without detaining them from school. NIGHT, M. b;, ie 
(April 16.) Principal of the 'r. stitute 


— 








(July 22.) 








FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
HIS new and splendia establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner o 
Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea. 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opened about the latter part of May. 
It will be conducted on the plan of the American and Parisian Hotels con ointly, havin 
both a Tabled’ Hote anda Kestaurante Caye Therooms, whichare unusually large 
well ventilated, andso constructed as to present asplendid parlor by day, and anequally 
handsome chamber by night, will be rented, without board, atfrom $250to $10 per week 
or with beard, at $2per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be served 
up, in a superior manner, at the most reasonable prices; and the wines, impoited ex- 


pressly for the establishment, willbe furnished in the smallest quantities,and at almest - 


European prices. The most celebrated coogs, in every department, have been engaged, 
andthe furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, the 
subscribers flatter themselves that the ‘‘ Franklin” will be found oy all who may faver 
them with a visit, literally and truly a ‘‘ House of Accommodation for St-*ngers.”” 
J. M. SANDERSON & SON. 
‘erydygApril!843_iladel April 403 


CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET, CHARLESTON, S.c. 
NGUS STEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenders his thanks te 
former friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfully 
sm ensuaeee that he has made final and permanent arrangements for continuing hia 
usiness, 

The Hotel is now inthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughont 
the furniture renovated, and every necessary measure adopted to contribute to the 
comfort of Boarders and Travellers. 

It is the determination of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table with the best 
the market affords,and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines will 
compare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Rail 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. will always find an omnibus in attendance. 

Boarders, either families, or single gentlemen, areinformed that prices have been re- 
duced to meet the exigencies of the times, as follows : 





Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordinary).:........ evccccccecccccccce OS Pr. WOOK 

Do. do. (Ladies’ ordimary)........2ceceeeececnceneecccccesee 10 pr. week 

TO I Se ee 
(Oct.15.) 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN, 
_ high characterof these Pens has induced the attempton the part of severai ma- 
_ kers,to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upon the public. An inferior 
article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the finalt, is now 
inthe market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as: 
by the very common style in which it is put up. 

Observethat allthe genuine are marked in ful! on each pen, “* Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
> aces ‘Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his 
signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade.that he has removed from 109 Beek 
man to 71 John, corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com- 
plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be offerd on favorable 
erms. { May 8-t.f.7 


PHCENIX HOTEL, 

FORMERLY POSTLETH WAITE’S,COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS., LEXINGTON, KY. 

OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 

to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house hasjust un- 

dergone a thorough repair, and been almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
pared, as he confidentlytrusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
boarders accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishmentinthe West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNY, so long known as connected 
with the establishmentin that capacity,he is entirely confident that every attention will 
~ — to the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity can 
»estow. 

The stables are underthe management of G. DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages. 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wish them. 

He pledges himself to spare neither trouble o~ expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 

The Stages regularly arrive at and depart from this house. 

N.B. Hischarges have beenreducedto correspond withthe present state ef the times, 
and will be found to be as low as those of any respectable hose! in the country. 

Lexington, April 23, 1842—[(May7.} » B. 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. 
i ie- Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this 
city, purchase of materials, and as general agent for anything appertaining to the 














business. Any matters intrusted tu his care will be attended to with pu’.ctuality and 
despatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James 
J. Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co.,and L. Chapman. 
All communications must be post paid. 
JAS. C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 
or purchase and sale of Statiorer;, &c., No. 167 Broadway. 
New Yorr Augus 2.—[aug. 27-t.f.J 


THE LARGEST BOAT BUILDER ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 

‘ia subscriber is prepared to ‘‘dash away and push away against the world. It is 
proud for a 1 an to boast when he can do so and be supported by facts. Look at the 

facts in relation to C. L. Ingersoll. He has built, within the last ten years, more Fish- 





ing, Gunning, Sail, Row, and Pleasure Boats, than any other similar establishment. As 
a proof, look at the never-to-be-beat “ Henry Stork,’’ a boat that has won twenty-nine 
races in succession ; the **G. W. Chapman,” a 30 foot boat, which made six miles in 27 
minutes ; the ‘* Cimbria,’’a 30 foot boat, which commanded for months universal atten- 
tion at the American Museum ; the ‘‘ Troubler,” a 16 foot sailing dinkey, which placed at 
defiance the !ast Fair of the American Institute; the ** Trout,” a combined Jife and fish- 
ing boat—the like curiosity was never witnessed : sail-boat ‘‘ Sea-Swallow,” of Stoning- 
ton; the ** Empress,” of Florida; the 40 foot race-boat for the U.S. S Ohio ; the 28 foot 
brass-mounted infant ‘* Neptune,” for Tampico Bay ; the unequalled sail-boat ‘* Swift- 
sure,” for Ct. ; the 16 foot sail boat * Dart,’ 


of Mystic; the 24 foot sail-boat for Flushing 


Bay, and a host of others. 
Oars, Sweeps ,and Sculls, three, and four pencea foot. This branch of trade has alse 


added to Ingersoll’s bazaars, being of the best workmanship. The best racing sculls al- 


ways dressed by the proprietor’s own hands, and some of the victory ones of the late 


races can now be seen at the Bazaar. 


Models of al! the race- boats, and his new inventions, can now be seen at his main of- 


fice, 406 Water-street, tegether with all the regatta boats. Sixty boats always on hand. 


C. L. INGERSOLL, sole Proprietor, 
396, 406, and414 Water street, and 141 Cherry-street. 


THOROUGH BRED STOCK FOR SALE. 
HE undersigned will sell at auction, if not previously cisposed of at private sale, 
his celebrated mare GREY FANNY (the dam of Grey Medoc, Kate Aubrey, etc.) 
AND HER PRODUCE, during the ensuing Fall Races of the Jockey Club at New Or- 
leans, in Der. next. 

Grey Fanny is about 12 yrs. old, in fine health, and is well known throughout the Un- 
ion as one of the best brood mares in the country, being the dam of Grey Mcdoc, and 
other distinguished winners. Her pedigree, which is unusually fine, may be found at 
length in the Am. Turf Register, vol. XIII, page 408. 

Grey Fanny is by Bertrand, her dam by Imp. Buzzard—g.d. Arminda by Imp. Medley 
—g.g. dam by Imp. Bolton—g. g. g.dam Sally Wright by Yorick,etc.etc. She isthe 
dam of Grey Medoc, by Medoc—Kate Aubrey, by Eclipse, and also of the following 
stock, which jast will be sold with her, viz :— 

GREY FANNY'S PRODUCE FoR SALE. 

Blue Bonnet, gr. f. by Imp. Hedgford, 3 yrs. 

gr.f by Birmingham, 2 yrs. 
f. by Imp. Leviathan, I yr. 
f. by Imp Glencoe, foal. . 

Is now in foal by Richard of York. | 

The stock may be seen at Ashland, near Donaldsonville, Louisiana, the seat of Dun 
can F. Kenner, Esq. The pedigrees of all this stock may be found in the Turf Register 
and Spirit of the Times. Terms made known at time and place of sale. 

New York. Oct. 17, 1843—{oct. 21.] FRANCIS S. HARMAN. 


THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM, 
OR 
HAND BOCK OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

UST published, a valuable and comprehensive work by L. D. CHAPIN, Esq , em- 
J bracing all the most important and entertauing knowledge, interesting alike to all 
classes of readers, on that most useful subjcct,** THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM.” It’ 
comprises besides other subjects, VEGETABLE PLUYSIOLOGY, BOTANY, ORGANIC 
and AGRICULTUR@L CHEMISTRY, THE GEOGRAPHY, ELEMENTS, GERMINA- 
TION, CAUSES of GROWTH and DECAY. ALIMENTARY and NUTRITIVE PRIN- 
CIPLES of PLANTS, THE CEREAL GRAINS, ALCOHOLIC 2nd OTHER DRINKS, 
FOOD of ANCIENT and MODERN NATIONS, and the DESCRIPTION, STATIS- 
TICS, COMPOSITION, CULTURE, EDIBLE and MEDICINAL PROPERTIES, PRE-. 
PARATION, USES, &c., of ALL USEFUL GARDEN, FIELD, and WILD PLANTS. 

Jt is illustrated by 140 engravings, maps, a copious glossary, &c. 

Just published and for sale by JEROME LOTT, Bookseller, 

156 Fulton street, three doors east of Broadway. 


Also for sale by all the Booksellers. (Noy. 21-8t *) 


ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE, ; 
i ig 3) AVENUE, corner 40th-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk 


from the Ra'lread Depo:.) , . 
Persons taking a Sunday stroll on the Avenue, wil! find a comfortable room set spart 


fortheiruse. Liquorsand Segars of excelieut quality, and KIRK’S celebrated ALBANY 
PALE ALE always on hand. oe 

N.B. “* Bell's Life in London,” “‘ Tom Spring's Life in London,” and various other Lon- 
don papers, received regularly by the Steamers and Packets, (March4.3 


{Sept. 23.] 
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SOIREES MUSICALE. 
Richmond, Virginia. 

ectfully announces to the citizers of Richmond, that having 
M*.4 rec as chew of the law, requiring a license for Exhwbitions of all kinds 
forprofit ~ reward; and having taken out a license fer such purposes, p/oposes giving a 

series of MUSICAL ane other ENTERTAINMENTS. 
He has engaged from Mr. Boyden the Concert Room of the Exchange Hotel, and is 
pow prepared to make arrangements with professional ladies and gentlemen of talen 
and ppepectability. to give such entertainments duriag the season, as he trusts will meet 

with the approbation of the public. ; LNov. 25.) 


Things Cheatrical. 


The Park.—The sppearance of Mr. Hackert for the first time as Sir Perti- 
nax McSycophant, in Maclin’s celebrated eomedy of ‘* The Man of the World,” 
was the means of drawing a better house than, under the present circumstances, 
could have been anticipated. The character of the wily Scotchman has been 
well sod carefully studied by this talented artist, and the performance was re- 
plete with truth and judgment. This assumption has certainly added to Mr- 
Hackett’s previously well-earned reputation for versatility, and we have nu 
doubt will give, in all his future engagements, a very attractive addition to his 
dramatic stock in trade. 

The position of Mr. Hackett’s night was most unfortunate for himself and 
the title of the drama. Fancy ‘** The Man of the World ” taking a benefit, with 
Damorgav Cinti announced the previous, and Ove Bev the following night! 
The actor may feel proud at the comparatively strong muster of those who, 
under euch circumstances, preved, by their attendance, they were indeed his 
friends. 

Ove Beit, hke Orpheus of mythological celebrity, scems, by his musical 
powers, to attract the world to follow him. It is useless to attempt a descrip- 
tion of a performance which must be heard to be appreciated. One half the 
truth would appear like exaggeration to those whose own senses have not been 
-influenced by his master hand. By the way, a certain portion of the small fry 
musquito class of would-be critics, have been elevating their tiny wits on ima- 
ginary stilts, eod setting themselves up to carp and cavil at Ole Bull’s per- 
formances ; how painfully true is it that ‘ every fool can rail.” For our parts 
we knuw no greater nuisances, either in public or private, than your little dab- 
blers in musical phrases—your perpetual fault-finders, and senseless jabberers 
of ** Adegios” and ** Allegrettos,” etc. etc. From the bottom of our souls we 
pay ‘a plague on such antic lisping fantasticals.”” But we canuot affurd to waste 
any more decent indignation on such unlimited humbugs. 

The Bowery.—‘* The Mysteries of Paris” has proved a hit at this theatre. It 
is well produced, and contains many good effects. J. R Scott's performance 
of the ** Choruneur” richly deserves the nightly applause he so lavishly re- 
ceives. 








The Chatham™—The Mysteries of Paris has had a brief career, but is how 
withdrawn ; it has been the least attractive piece of the season. H. P. Grar- 
ran played the Rebel Chief to an excellent house on Thursday—the author and 
drama were received with undiminished epplause. He commences a six nights’ 
engagement on Monday—playing in a new domestic drama of his own, of 
which report speaks highly. ‘* We shal! be thar.” 


The Olympic.—** The Savage and the Meiden”—Mitcnecey and Hottanp— 
(not that they are the one or the other)—Fra Diavolo—Timm and Taytor— 
continue to test the India-rubber qualities of the little theatre, and tbe audi- 
ence’s power of submitting to such side-aches as their excessive laughter must 
engender. ‘ 





OLE BULL’S FIRST APPEARANCE IN AMERICA. 

No candidate for the suffrages of ‘‘ the most sweet voices” of a New York 
audience has presented himself, since Fanny Evssier's debut, who has excited 
80 great a furor in fashionable and musical circles as Ove Butt. He made his 
first appearance on Saturday evening last at the Park Theatre, and his second 
on Wednesday, on both occasions attracting crammed audiences of the most 
fashionable and critical character. He has fairly carried the town by storm; 
there was no resisting the magic tones of his charmed instrument. The best 
article we have seen on the subject—for no crificism has yet been written—is 
from the pen of our old correspondeut “‘ Gemorice,” in the “ Express,” from 
which we quote the following paragraphs :-— 


What can we say of the performance! Usage demands that something 
should be said upon these occasions, but we are compelled almost to relinquish 
the idea of attempting that which caunct result in »ny thing but failure,—a 
criticism of the performances of Ole Bull. He holds a magic instrument, 
with which be seems to hold converse,—to commune, as it was finely express- 
ed by an appreciator of his genius —It seems his familiar, his second self, as 
he leans his head upon it, and even before he touches its chords audibly to his 
audience, takes counsel with it,—=zpirit with spirit. His appearance lends a 
great charm to his performance. He is tall, and rather inelegant in his stature 
and figure, nor does he attempt to improve his personal appearance by any at. 
tention to the fashion of his attire. But he has a peculiar expression of fea- 
ture, while in the act of executing his fine passages, that produces much effect. 
It is a grave, a thoughtful, a solemn expressivo. It indicates a feeling, which, 
lyiog deep in the soul of the great inaster, forms at once the main spring of his 
conception end his execution. It is the inspiration of the Pythoness without 
her contortions; for never was there any thing more collected, quiet, dignified, 
impressive, than he, while in the act of performance, He seemed an oracle 
giving forth its magic utterances,—a messenger from another sphere, with a 
new revelation: opening to the view a rich vista of thoughts, and feelings, of 
principles, all strange, yet all bright, and beautiful, and enrapturing. 

To say that Ole Bull realized the conceptions formed, in advance, of his 
powers and his genius, would be to say simply nothing ; for who could have 
formed any such! And if there were some who had, then to say that they were 
more than satisfied would be to fall very far short of expressing their feeling.— 
There was not a moment’s pause throughout the performance, which was not 
filled up with the irrepressible applauses of the audience. It was the genuine 
kind of applause, not so deafening as that which we often lear at our places of 
public amusement, but still equally, if not far more, general than usual upon 
those occasions ; aud mingled with it was more than one sweet voice, express- 
ing the pervading sentiment of the evening. 

We have nearly filled the space assigned to ourselves for a notice of th’s 
concert, without saying a word in critical comment upon the separate perform- 
ances. And we have nosuch a word tosay. Yet an allusion to the magnifi- 
cent orchestral effects with which Ole Bull arranges his compositions, and to 
the very creditable manuer in which the orchestra, under that exact and taste- 
ful director, Mr. Chubb, did their part, may be allowed us; for they were every 
thing that could be desired. What could be more majestically grave than the 
opening of the martial Polacca in the second part? And with what delicious 
accuracy it was played, and played throughout! Upon whata clear amber back 
ground, alternately shone and reposed the resplendent images and delicate con- 
ceptions of the mighty ariist! 

Perhaps the most entrancing part of the evening’s performances was one por- 
tion of Ole Bull’s fantasia upon the well known favorite air of Paesiello, ‘* Nel 
cor piu ;"’ better known to the mass of readers as ‘* Hope told a flattering tale.” 
We refer particularly to that variation which the performer played, with his own 
orchestral accompaniment, upon the violin alone. Who that heard can ever 
forget it? 

je Bull was called out four times, and made his acknowledgments before 
the curtain. The feeling and enthusiasm were all-pervading, and there was no 
difference of sentiment, so far as we could perceive, among the entire audience. 


On Wednesday, the Park was still more crowded than on Ove Butt's first 
night. He engaged the house for four nights for $1600, it is said, and we 
should not be surprieed if he realized $3000 by the speculation. We have not 
the power to say more of this mighty master’s powers than has been already 
done by *‘ Gemotice.” A house crowded, literally, from the pit to the ceiling, 
wae held in breathless edmiration from the commencement to the close of his 
perforinences, and a house, too, exactly adapted to the occasion, full of talent, 
experience, taste, and good judgment, capable of appreciating, and prompt to 
acknowledge. To our minds, the gem of the evening was the “* Adazio’ from 
Mozart, and next to that the “ Fantasia” upon airs from Bellini. In the former 
the ‘ery soul of the great composer seemed to be incorporated wish the magical 
prmmtioncae from which were educed such harmonies as his own inspiration 
alone could create. Verily, this Norwegian can do what Shakspeare’s vaunted 


necromancer could not—he ie - > 
“ will come when he does oe call spirits from the vasty deep,” and they 





MAD’LLE CALVE, THE OPERA SINGER. 
We should like to know whether this accomplished artist has really “ gone 
to that what’s-his name from which no thingumbob ever comes back” or not 2 
The New Orleans papers throw no light on the subject. Oue of them an- 
nounced in the following terms the success of her last attempt at self destruc- 
tion :— 
**Mademoiselle Calve arrived here in the Neptune from New York on Tues- 
day, and left the steam-ship in a complete glow of hilarious spirits. [t is said 


she met a cool ard sudden check to her sensibilities, and those interested in her 
fear that her sensitiveness had led to an unhappy end.” 


The “ Crescent City” of the 15:h ult., has the following, as its leading arti- 
cle :— 


Mademoiselle Calve.—We have just heard that this exceeding!y distinguished 
ariiste has met her death, and we are grieved to say by her own means—has 


+ poisoned herself! It was but a few weeks ago, it was publicly stated that she 


was about to be married to a notability of this city, and that as a previous step 
thereto, she had renounced the stage. What has been the cause of this sad 
change in her destiny is not yet clearly revealed ; but we, with every one who 
is in the least degree alive to the claims of genius and talent, eannot refrain 
from expressing our sorrow at this mournful event.—Mademoiselle Calve 
was one of the greatest favorites of those who love to frequent the French 
Opera, that ever visited the United States. She had every requisite for the 
highest rank on the scene; her voice was a splendid natural organ cultivated 
to the highest finish of art, and her acting wes in perfect keeping with her musi- 
cal powers. At Niblo’s, New York, she was the leading cantatrice during the 
whole of last summer, reaping fresh laurels, at every successive display of her 
charming talents. But we have little need of expatiating on her varied charms 
as actress and singer: they are well known to all the community in the city, 
who Lave been in the habit of visiting the Theatre d’Orleans. 

In the several parts which she at different times sustained on the scene, she 
invariably displayed the same talent ; exquisite concep'ion of dramatic charac- 
ter, and the most artistic management of the voice. Her personation of Cata- 
rina iu Auber’s delicious Opera ‘ Les diamans de la Couronne,” was perhaps 
her highest and most successful effort, in which she was accustomed to display 
all her powers of embellishment. al] her extraordinary fioriture, and which to 
quote the words of a highly enlightened contemporary, ‘ the flute played by the 
most skilful hand could hardly follow, in their rapid brillianey—certainly not in 
their dionic melody !” 

We heard a few days ago that this gifted woman was missing from her usual 
residence, ard that much uneasiness had been excited amongst her friends by 
the circumstance, but we little fancied that so tragical a fate awaited her. 
What could have been the cause of the rash act, which it is said she has com- 
mitted, it 1s difficult to surmise. since apparently every thing which can tend to 
render life delightful was her’s in a high state of excellence: talent, fame, 
wealth—that species of wealth, which of all others the most valuab!e, obtained 
by the honorable exercise of our talents, from admiration of our kind !—and 
troops of friends! But we are all individually, a riddle—and he who in the 
eyes of the world is in the happiest possible coodition, is often the most misera- 
ble wretch alive—our desires increasing in a double ratio with our means, and 
becoming more and more tyrannous, as we enlarge the circle of our enjoy- 
ments.—Poor Calve! thou hast left a sad gap behind thee, in this thy violent 
disruption from the mass of human existeunce—thy memory wil! long hang as a 
mournful shade on the scene of thy former triumphs! The “ Theatre D’Or- 
leans’? may now well exclaim ‘“Jchabod! the Glory hath departed from our 
house !"" 


The Philadelphia “ Daily Spirit of the Times,” after announcing Calve's 
death, states that 


* The cause is not given, but a friend who preteuds to know, speaks thus :— 
Mad. Calve has been living for some time in New Orleans with a gentleman, 
as his wife, and was devoted to him in her affections. Finally he agreed to 
wed her when she returned from her engagements in the east. While in this 
city she permitted a German merchant, Mr. F , to pay considerable at. 
tention to her. It reached the ear of her jealous fiance, who ordered her in- 
stantly to return—she sold her stage jewels, &c., to Charlotte Cushman— 
started for New Orleans—found her intended indignant and indifferent—and in 
a fit of distraction at the change, swallowed poisun, The rest is known. What 
a thing is love! 

P.S.—Au contraire, the N. O. * Daily Diamond” of the 16th says :— 

Mad. Calve is in good health and spirits—alive, of course, and as beautiful 
as ever. We saw her yesterday, pricing a faulard silk. She goes to France 
soon. 
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Stickney is doing a great business with his circus at Vicksburg, in the papers 
of which city we find the following letter addressed to him by the Rev. Mr, 
Devarietp, of Memphis :— 

Mempenis, Tenn., Nov. 4, 1843. 
S. P. Stickney, Esq., Manager of Circus, &c. :— 

Dear S1r,—Joseph McKibben, Esq., has just handed to me frum you a very 
handsome dozation of fifty dollars, to be appropriated (as he informs me you 
desire) as a contribution in aid of the purchase of an Organ for the Episcopal 
Church of this place. | 
In returning you thanks for this generous tribute on vour part, consecrated 
as it would seem to be, as being an offering of a husband and father in behalf of 
a wife and children, members of that church, and still farther, as a mark of your 
own good will and kindly affection towards the citizens of this place, and what 
is to us all its chief attraction, its church ;—permit me, dear sir, to wish you 
hereafter in al! your undertakings, prosperity and happiness ; and may that God, 
towards whose worship you have sv generously contributed, bless and protect 
you and your family in this, and receive you, and al! that is dear to you, in per- 
fect happiness hereafter. For myself and others interested in the object to 
which you have contributed, allow me to subscribe myself, 


Yours, very truly, J. Devarizvp. 





We hear that Vievx Temps, the new violinist who has just arrived here, is 
to make bis first appearance at the great Musical Entertainment to be given at 
the Tabernacle, for the benefit of the School of St. Peter’s Church, for which 
Castellan, Antognini, Valtellina, aud some amateurs of distinguished talent, 
have also been engaged. The “ American” quotes from the London ** Sunday 
Times” the following anecdote, referring to this distinguished artist, who, though 
young in years, is said to be a worthy rival of Ole Bull :— 


The Duke of Cambridge gave a Concert, where Vieux Temps, played. Af- 
ter he had finished, His Royal Highness turned to the Duke of Wellington 
who was present, and said, ‘* Wellington, you are the greatest warrior of the 
age, and this young man the greatest violinist.’ 





The “ Poet Laureate” of the “Spirit,” thus invited a tandem-driving friend 

of ours, the other day, to meet Ove Butt at his house in Barclay-street :-— 
To Maj . 

“Tf you are not with trouble full, 

Pray come to-night, and see Ole Bull ; 

He 1s, indeed, a wondrous riddle, 

The great Napoleon of the Fiddle : 

How strange this genius of the North, 

Can draw such dulcet music forth ; 

As never yet have mortals heard, 

From fair Egeria'’s humming bird, 

Alternate joyous, rapturous, wild, 

The maniac shriek, the lisp of child ; 

We fancy Satan is before us, 

In form, a most accomplished Taurus ! 

Tt may amuse an hour at random, 

After your after-dinner tandem !” 








The Fortune Teller at Peale’s Museum.—Wi.u1s relates the following story 
of his “experience” in an interview with Madame Apo.pu, the 31, at Peale’s 
Museum. Now that Willis has made confession, we have no objection in add- 
ing that this “‘ mysterious lady” told us precisely the same story! Odd, isn’t 
it? But hear Willis :— 


I observe that ‘‘ Madame Adolph” has become a generic name for the fortune- 
tellers, az there are no less than three advertised at present in different parts of 
the coup'ry. Strolling with a friend in Broadway an evening or two since, ke 
proposed a visit to the Madame Adolph now visible at Peale’s Museum. We 
paid our shillings accordingly, with the extra shillings for the divination (the 
coscinomarey I might call it, for we sifted her pretty fairly), and, after an hour's 
attendance among the wax figures aud the hippopotamuses, the last man who 
had precedad us came forth, and my friend waived to me the privilege of first 
consulting the oracle. 

I descended a dark staircase and stumbled against a dvor. It was opened by 
a pretty woman, who took my ticket, aud carefully closed the door after me. I 
found myself in a naked room with a well dressed woman, one candle, a phreno- 
logical head, a table, and two chairs. I looked around for some cabalistic 
symptom. There were no moving tripods, no walking statues, no wooden pi- 





| geon of Archytes, no singing of golden virgins. I was only—as I had often 





been before—in a small room tete-a-tete with a oretty woman. | look my ¢ 

10 obedience to a waive of her hand, and she commenced, wi bout sited om 
feeling of my head, and a laconic enumeration of the prominent organs She 
found ** approbativeness” (in which Spurzheim told me [ was singularly des 
cient) uncommonly lerge, said [ was not married, but shovld be, and have four 
children, and that I was likely to be taken in very soon in the money way by . 
gentleman with light hair. I bad heard enough by this time, and I bezged Ma 

dame Adolph to be sea'ed, and talk to me like a mortal. She did 80 with 
strong expression of relief. I inquired after her health, and gradually broke ty 
her that I wished tocram her with a few facts wherewithal to astonish the friend 
who was to come in after me. She seemed to consider it simply an accommo. 
dation, and [ went into my companion’s history very particularly, and hinted on 
the size, complexion, and disposition of his lady-love, and the state of the siege 
—which happened to be sligit!y critical at that period. I was meantime ob. 
serving Madame Adolph, who was quite off her guard, and exceedingly good- 
humored. With the exception of nails in mourning, and hands evidently used 
to hard work, she is, as I said. ex:remely pretty, and as Eaglisi as a Cheshire 
cheese. She said she came from Wolverhampton, and had been fortune-telling 
a@ year or two—saw customers from eleven to seven, and had her evenings ta 
herself. I left her at the expira'ion of my ten minutes, promising myself ay. 
other shilling’s worth of her suciety at some future time, and with due gravity 
sent down my friend to hear his history. I wish I were at liberty to explain al! 
the fun that I have since had out of his astonishment. His eyes still look [ 
think, like drawers that won't shut —so protuberant did they become while lie- 
tening to the revelation of his destiny. I am not sure that I did uot keen the 
joke afoot a little too long. 








FORNASARI IN PARIS. 
From the Foreiga Correspondence of the National Intelligencer. 

In my cursory mention of the London theatres 4 noticed particularly the 
triumph at the Italian opera, of Furoaeari, whose splendid bass voice and hand. 
some ex erior were greatly admired in days of yore at Philadelphia and New 
York. The Paris amateurs yiclied no cuntidence to the London panegyries . 
all maintain thet no singer, no musician, no composer, is proper!y tried and 
ranked until he has appeared on ther boards. Foruasari has at length made 
his debut; two performances have suppressed every doubt of his excellence ; 
the fastidious complain that his Italian style of action is too vivacious and 
strenuous for Parisian taste and rule; but they expect a reform and acknow- 
ledge the merits which Londoa proclaimed. For the gretitication of his Ame- 
rican admirers, I annex a sufficient report : 

Italian Opera House.—The high accounts received of the merits of the new 
basso Fornasariledto a rather uousua! eagerness on the part of the fashionable 
habitues of this theatre to be present et his debut ov Tuesday night, and hence 
not a loge was without its allotted number of occupants at the hour for com- 
mencing the opera. The piece selected, as we have already announced, was 
the Belisario of the indefatigable Donizetti, which was heard for the tirst ume 
in Paris on the occasion. The curiosity of the public was on this evening 
much more directed to the principal interpreter of the opera, Fornasari, than to 
the opera itself: to the performance, then, of the debutant as Belisario, aud 
that of his fellow artistes, we shall, therefore, more particularly address our ob- 
servations. We own that the highly wrought eulogiums of the Lendon press 
upon Fornasari, during the whole of las: season, led us to believe that they 
had overrated his merits, but the result agreeably disappointed us, for a more 
triumphant appearance we veverrecollect to have witnessed. M. Fornasari 
appears in the full prime of manhood, of a commanding height, and with a 
form cast in Nature’s most majestic mould. To these rare attributes for the 
stage are added handsome and expressive features, and a voice of tremen ious 
power in its lower tones, with an upward register of unusual compass, exceed- 
| ing sweetness, and considerable flex.> lity. Iu the expression of impassioned 
| tenderness he is singularly happy. 

We cannot give a better idea of Fornasari’s imposing organ than by the fact 
that his lower totes remind the hearer of the colossal bass of Lablache, and 
his upper tones of the flexible bsrytone of Tamburini. To this warm praise 
we must, however, add that he seems deficient in the high fiuish and refinement 
which distinguish these great maeters of their art; and that, in passages of dc- 
clamatory energy, his deeper tones exhibit occasionally a tendency to coarse- 
ness. His action, too, will require to be very much subdueo to meet the taste 
of his Parisian auditory ; at present his gesticulation is extravagant and redun- 
dant in the extreme. These defects are not difficult of removal, and they are 
far overbalanced by his two grand gifts—feeling and expression ; possessing 
which, no actor or singer ever yet failed to reach eminence. The debutan: 
scemed to us by no means free from trepidation, wor had it entirely subsided 
during his first duet with Correlli; but, in the ensuing scene, he was enabled to 
put forth the full powers of his majestic organ, and at once establish his success 
with the public. 

The finale of the first act went off gloriously; the morceau itself is ove 
of the finest things in the opera, and the execution drew down a unanimous 
call for Fornasari and his brother performers on the descent of the curtain. This 
success was followed up by his performance in the second act, where, blind, 
and homeless, the exiled chief wanders forth guided by bis daughter. The si- 
tuation is a powerful one, and he here threw himself into his part with the im- 
passioned energy of true genius; and seldo:n, indeed, have we witnessed so 
perfect a union of vocal and dramatic excellence; seidom have we heard any- 
thing more touching, than, when, pressing his devoted child to his heart, he 
exclaims, “ Ab, degli occheh’io perdei tu mi sei piu ancor!" This fine scene, 
the pathetic influence of which extended itself to the audience, was followed 
by a burst of acclamation, which again recalled Foruasari to bow his thanks, 
and he retired amid enthusiastic plaudits, This scene was ¢he triumph of the 
night, and would be sufficient alone to stamp the reputation of Formasari as ove of 
the first singers of his day.” 

THE NEW PRINTS OF WASHINGTON. 

The present age seems to be a palmy one for the Fine Arte: to almost every 
conceivable object we find the skill of the artist ministering to the purposes of 
graphic illustrations,—from the flimsiest fabric of fictitious literature to the 
gravest productions in abstract science. Scarcely any work now issues from 
the press, but we find it embellished with engravings, and in fact to such an 
extent has this prevailing taste influenced all classes, that even the news- 
paper press have echoed back the feeling, and in some instances given to 
their readers gratuitousiy productions of such costly magnitude, that a few 
years ago would have been deemed wholly an impossibility. The beautifully 
embellished newspapers, of England, admirable as they undoubtedly are, are 
yet of inferior merit, as to scope at least, with some of the mammoth cr. 
gravings which have been presented to the patrons of two journals of our 
own city—the Albion and the Anglo-American—remarkable both as works 
of art and as instances of liberality on the part of the’ publishers. With- 
out attempting any inquiry into the matter of the apparent rivalry with the Jour- 
nals in question in their selection of the same subject—that of Washingten—a 
question with which the pen of criticism has nothing to do, we propose simply 
to speak of each according to its respective merits or defects. First then, we 
give our unqualified preference to the picture of the Anglo-American, by Halpin, 
both fur its artistic skill, its superior drawing, and above all for its characteristic 
likeness, which we have collated with the best authorities extant of Trumbull, 
Stewart and others—were we disposed to find fault we should have preferred a 
little more brilliancy over the face ; as it is, however, the whole Engraving ™ 
in admirable keeping, and the general effect most harmonious and pleasing ;— 
a feature in the other singularly wanting. While therefore we award to that ot 
the Albion, by Sadd, the credit of extreme care in the execution of the meciian 
cal portion of the work, yet still there is an unpleasant effect produced on the 
eye of the artist by an injudicious arrangement of the light and shade. With- 
out going into details, it is evident the subordinate portions of the picture are 
made far too obtrusive and prominent ; but that which most seriously impairs 
the value of the whole, is the want of likeness—a feature, which one would 
have thought would have formed the artist's principal study. Having thus 
frankly stated our opinion of the relative value and ieee of these two noble 
works of art, we have only to add, that such extreme liberality on the part 0! 


the publishers, ought to meet with commensurate returns from the public. 
Democratic Review for Dec. _ 
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